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EDITORIAL 


Even a theological journal begins a new 
volume with the beginning of the civil 
year, not with the beginning of the church 
year. Strictly and theologically speaking, 
the first of January is not so incisive a 
caesura in the rhythm of our life as is the 
first Sunday in Advent. But it is signif- 
icant, this first of January. It reminds us 
that, though we taste the powers of the 
world to come, we taste them in this world. 
It reminds us that though the night is far 
spent and God’s day has drawn near, we 
walk “as in the day,” asserting and pro- 
claiming God’s day amid the orders of the 
night, where men are still asleep or drunk 
and the powers that be still wield the 
sword to do the work of God's left hand. 
The overlapping of the civil year and the 
church year is emblematic of that over- 
lapping of the aeons which is the time of 
the church, the time in which God’s new 
creation lives to proclaim the cause and 
claim of a gracious God in the midst of 
a groaning and travailing creation. There 
is an inner fitness, therefore, in the fact 
that Volume XXXI, No.1, appearing in 
January 1960, is so largely concerned with 
the church, the confessing and witnessing 
and divided church which strains toward 


that day of God when calendars and 
agonies and divisions shall end. 

The first of January is therefore also 
a good day for us who edit a theological 
journal to remember this: A theological 
journal is genuinely theological only if it 
is a churchly journal. We should know 
the times, the times in which we live and 
must work. But we shall not know or 
judge the times aright unless we know the 
time, the xatod¢ of God, unless we know 
what o'clock it is on the only clock that 
ultimately counts. If we can read the face 
of that clock, we shall know that these 
times are both the dying of this world and 
the travail which shall bring forth the new 
world of God. We shall read the signs of 
our Lord’s return and speak without harsh- 
ness and without despair. And we shall 
know that the only business worth doing 
in these times is to put on the weapons 
of light, to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Unless a theological journal serves to clothe 
the church in the Lord with whom she 
has at Baptism been clothed, it has no 
claim to the title “theological.” Lest we 
forget that, orate pro nobis, fratres. 


MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 
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The Alpreussische Union 
Its Status and Significance Today with Special 


Reference to the Ecumenical Movement 


By MATTHIAS SCHULZ 
Tr. by SIEGFRIED J. LEHMANN 


HE Altpreussische Union of 1817 is not only a past event of 

historical interest, but it also deserves to be recognized as 

a significant factor in its effect on the contemporary scene. 
It continues to be effective in the church organization known as 
the EKU (Evangelische Kirche der Union), which stems from this 
union and through it exerts a definite influence on the life of the 
church in Germany. Moreover, it continues to be even more effec- 
tive by reason of the principles on which it was based and which 
by no means apply only to Germany. 

The Prussian Union of 1817 raises a question that is relevant 
in the present-day ecumenical movement and to which all churches 
must find an answer. It is this: Is it not possible to proceed sim- 
ilarly today in overcoming confessional differences and thus achieve 
the unification of all the churches? The Altpreussische Union could 
then be regarded as a precedent and a pattern for the solution of 
the entire confessional question. Can it serve as such a pattern? 


I 


An historical review may be in place at the beginning of our 
discussion, especially as an aid for American readers. In the Prus- 
sian state at the beginning of the 19th century, there existed two 
churches, confessionally distinct and separated from each other. 
One was the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirche), to which most of the Prussian people belonged; the other, 
the Reformed Church, which had received considerable promotion 
through the influence of the Prussian royal house of the Hohen- 
zollern ever since Elector Johann Sigismund of Brandenburg had 
joined the Reformed Church in 1613. A change took place, how- 
ever, in the year 1817. On September 27 of that year the reigning 
Prussian King, Frederick William III, issued a proclamation, or 
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royal decree (Kabinettsorder), which effected a union of the two 
churches whose confessions had previously kept them apart. 

In this royal decree Frederick William, first of all, expressed his 
desire to bring about a union of the hitherto divided churches, 
namely, the Reformed and the Lutheran, by merging them into an 
Evangelical Christian Church. This, he felt, was a God-pleasing 
deed. Previous attempts to achieve it met insurmountable difh- 
culties on account of the then prevailing sectarian spirit, but now 
a better spirit was to overcome these difficulties. Under its influence 
nonessentials would be brushed aside. However, the fundamentals 
of Christianity (die Hauptsache im Christentum) on which both 
denominations were in agreement were to be retained. In this 
union neither the Reformed Church would be absorbed by the 
Lutheran Church nor vice-versa. Both would rather continue to 
retain their particular convictions; only from now on these should 
no longer be a cause for separation. 

Simultaneously with this decree a proclamation which required 
the establishment of altar fellowship was issued. A common service 
book (Agende) from which doctrinal differences had been removed 
was issued also. An intense persecution of the protesting Lutherans 
began in 1830 in Silesia. Severe penalties for disobedience were 
inflicted: confiscation of all churches, prohibition of worship serv- 
ices, imprisonment of pastors, punishment of all members who 
followed their pastors. The resistance of this group caused the 
king to issue a new decree on Feb. 28, 1834, in which he stated 
the following: 

The union does not intend to abolish the existing confessions of 

faith. The union furthermore does not annul the authority of the 

confessional writings of either church. To join the union implies 
merely that one gives expression to a spirit of moderation and 
restraint which does not view a difference in certain points of 
doctrine of the other confession as grounds for withholding ex- 
ternal church fellowship from the adherents of that confession. 

These two decrees have frequently been compared with each 
other and have been given different interpretations from the very 
beginning. Those Lutherans who stayed in the territorial church 
(Landeskirche) evaluated them thus: In issuing the first decree the 


1 This “external” church fellowship in reality involves the most central 
concern (das Innerlichste) of the church, namely, the means of grace, through 
which the Holy Spirit works faith in man’s heart. 
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king had purposed to create a new Evangelical Christian Church 
with a common confession. The second order, however, had changed 
the situation fundamentally. The intended union in which consent 
to a common confession was required (Konsensus-Union) had now 
developed into a union of federated churches (féderative Union)? 
Because such a drastic moderation of the original intentions of the 
xing had occurred, these Lutherans concluded that they could re- 
main in the state church with a good conscience and accept the 
union as planned by the king. The protesting Lutherans, known 
is the Old Lutherans (Altlutheraner), on the other hand, remained 
firm in their opposition to it. They stood ready to suffer all, to 
leave their fatherland, and to emigrate to Australia or America 
rather than to bow to the wish of the king. They could find no 
essential difference between the two decrees. 

Which view is the correct one? Let us listen to one who is 
imong the best-informed regarding recent developments and who 
himself is not an Old Lutheran. In his authoritative work Uber 
das Wesen der Preussischen Union, published in 1939, Walter 
Geppert points out that the decree of 1834 cannot be interpreted 
1s opposing the one of 1817. “The only difference consists in the 
fact that the order of 1834 affirms verbis expressis what the order 
of 1817 did not deny, namely, that it would continue to be the 
privilege of the individual — congregations or individual persons — 
to retain differing doctrinal opinions which are nonessential to the 
inity of both churches but from which the ‘unfortunate sectarian 
spirit’ must be exorcised.” (P.98) 

Geppert is right. A close examination of both decrees shows 
that also according to the first one an absorption of the one con- 
fession by the other was not intended. It specifies only that the 
points on which mutual agreement exists were to be stressed and 
chat specific teachings were not to be cause for division. These 
points were given even stronger expression in the second decree. 

By summarizing briefly the intent that the decrees have in 
‘ommon we shall be able to establish the following principles 
»f the Prussian Union: 


2 For a similar interpretation compare Reinhold Seeberg, Die Kirche Deutsch- 
lands im 19. Jahrhundert (Leipzig: A. C. Deichert’sche Verlag, 1903), p. 77. 
A Konsensus-Union is a union of two churches on the basis of a common 
confession. A union by federation (féderative Union), on the other hand, is 
a union, or coalition, in which existing confessions remain in force. 
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1. Both confessional groups, the Lutheran and the Reformed, 
are in agreement on “the fundamentals of Christianity” (im der 
Hauptsache tm Christentum). 

2. The confessions of both groups retain their authority. 

3. The remaining differences in doctrine are not church divisive. 


A critical examination of these principles results in the follow- 
ing preliminary remarks: 

1. What are the fundamentals of Christianity in which both 
confessions agree? It is significant that these are not defined. From 
the Lutheran point of view one would have to ask, above all: Do not 
the fundamentals of Christianity also include the doctrine of the 
means of grace: the doctrine of the Word of God, the doctrine 
of the Sacrament of Baptism and of the Sacrament of the Altar? 
It is evident that # these areas the two confessions are by no 
means in agreement. 

2. But if this is the case, then the authority of both confessions 
cannot be maintained. For they exclude each other quite evidently 
in the above-mentioned points. They are related to each other 
as truth and error. 

3. If nevertheless a church fellowship is established, then the 
specific differences in doctrine of both confessional churches are 
reduced to private opinions, which are divested of the authority 
of the church. 


Taking the whole situation into consideration, one must agree 
with Geppert when he says in his book: “The union meant in reality 
that no one could remain faithful to his confession without putting 
himself diametrically in opposition to the union and bearing the 
consequences of that opposition, as the strict Lutherans in Silesia 
did. The Lutheran Confessions, which excluded fellowship with 
the Reformed Church, have ceased to exist in Prussia. What re- 
mained were certain Lutheran elements (allerhand Lutherisches) 
but not the Lutheran Confessions with their claim of exclusive 
authority for the Lutheran Church.” (P.98) 


II 


It would lead too far afield to trace the development which the 
Prussian Union has undergone during the 100 years since it was 
founded. But it is in the scope of our theme to ask the question: 
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What is its present status? Has it remained what it was originally, 
or have essential changes taken place? 

In answering this question we have to revert to the period after 
the First World War (1914—18), which marks a new epoch 
and in which a new beginning was made by force of circumstances. 
At that time the system of state-church government to which the 
Prussian Union owed its origin had collapsed. By his abdication 
the king of Prussia had lost his position as summus episcopus. 
The church had gained her freedom. She could manage her affairs 
without interference from the state. What was the result? It is 
revealed in the constitution which the Evangelische Kirche der 
Preussischen Union drew up on Sept. 29, 1922. The preamble of 
this constitution says: 

Faithful to the heritage of the fathers, the Evangelical Territorial 

Church of the older provinces of Prussia stands on the Gospel 

of Jesus Christ, as given in Holy Scriptures, the living Son of 

God, who was crucified and rose for us, the Lord of the church, 

and acknowledges the continuing authority of her confessions: 

the apostolic and the other confessions of the ancient church, 
furthermore the Augsburg Confession, the Apology, the Smalcald 

Articles, and Luther's Small and Large Catechism in Lutheran 

congregations, the Heidelberg Catechism in the Reformed con- 

gregations, as well as other confessions where they are in force. 


In his book Grundlagen des evangelischen Kirchenrechtes, 1928, 
Holstein sees the actual status of the Prussian Union set forth in 
this preamble. In it, he maintains, the essential, Biblical, common 
core of both confessions has been enunciated, “the transcending 
content of faith, which rises above the doctrinal content of either 
confession.” That means, speaking in the words of the royal decree, 
that the fundamentals of Christianity, on which both confessions 
are in agreement, are present, and Holstein thinks that thereby an 
important step forward has been taken. He points out that for 
the first time in the history of the Prussian Union, the existing but 
latent consensus had been raised to an explicit consensus in the 
aforementioned preamble.* Until then it had been tacitly assumed 
that the two confessions agreed in the fundamentals. But now 
for the first time an attempt was made to articulate these funda- 


3 Giinther Holstein, Die Grundlagen des evangelischen Kirchenrechtes 
(Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr {Paul Siebeck}, 1928), p. 257. 
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mentals: It is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the living Son of God, 
who was crucified and rose for us, the Lord of the church. This 
paves the way from a union of federated churches to a Konsensus- 
Union. 

This view of Holstein has been disputed. Geppert says: “A spe- 
cifically Lutheran and Reformed confessional agreement was not 
intended here, but we have before us a ‘common Christian’ con- 
fession to which all the denominations of the world, which accept 
the Apostles’ Creed, can subscribe. It was designed to stress the 
sonship and the resurrection of Jesus and thereby to provide pro- 
tection against inroads of liberalism” (p.405). According to 
Geppert therefore, the original character of the Prussian Union 
had not been changed by the preamble. 

Over against this, one is constrained to say that in any event the 
tendency is evident here to advance to a Konsensus-Union. It is an 
initial attempt to state that which is common to both confessions, 
be it ever so brief and general. 

It can hardly be considered erroneous to see a necessary inner 
dynamic at work here, one inherent in the first principle of the 
union. If one believes to have achieved agreement in the funda- 
mentals, then the desire arises to formulate these fundamentals 
in some way. Such a procedure is necessary for proper order in the 
church. A mere federated union, in which anyone can ultimately 
believe what he wishes, is in the long run not only unsatisfactory 
but also impossible. A church which desires to exist and possess 
vitality must know what she believes. That this need is felt but 
little in Germany is to be explained by the peculiar conditions 
that exist in the territorial (formerly state) form of church gov- 
ernment, whereby the existence of the church is safeguarded, at 
least for a while, through tradition and forces beyond the church. 
But this inner dynamic exerts pressure to advance beyond given 
conditions. 

This observation is confirmed when we now look at the reorgan- 
ization of the Altpreussische Union after the Second World War. 
Shocking things had happened. The Third Reich had helped the 
Deutsche Christen into the saddle. At the direction of the govern- 
ment the Deutsche Evangelische Kirche (DEK) had been estab- 
lished, thereby bringing all territorial churches in Germany to 
the brink of catastrophe. As a countermeasure the Confessing 
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Church (Bekennende Kirche) was founded, which bravely resisted 
interference by the state. This church wanted to confess, but she 
did not have a formulated confession, although she tried in what 
is known as the Barmen Declaration to establish one with special 
reference to her relation to the state. The influence of the Con- 
fessing Church became evident everywhere after the war when 
the Third Reich had collapsed, and it also was a determining 
factor in the establishment of the Evangelische Kirche der alt- 
preussischen Union when the latter was reorganized in 1951. 

The reorganization, first of all, brought about legal changes. 
Corresponding to the political conditions in Germany after the 
war, the existing centralization of the church was relaxed. The 
former church provinces became independent provincial or mem- 
ber churches, which independently govern themselves and establish 
their own laws. The task of the overarching Unionskirche and 
her offices, then, consists in maintaining the spiritual ties between 
the individual provincial or member churches and in providing 
a uniformity of concerns. 

More important than the constitutional changes, however, is the 
confessional reorganization which the EKU underwent after the 
Second World War. The fundamental article with which the new 
constitution begins, and which replaces the above-quoted preamble 
of 1922, reads as follows in its first four paragraphs: 

1. The Evangelische Kirche der altpreussischen Union confesses 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word of God, who was crucified 
for us, rose again, and is exalted at the right hand of God, 
and for whom she waits. 

2. She is founded on the prophetic and apostolic witness of Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament. 

3. She confesses, with the fathers of the Reformation, that Holy 
Scriptures are the sole source and norm of our faith and that 
salvation is received by faith alone. 

4. She witnesses to her faith, in communion with the early church, 
through the ancient creeds: the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian Creed. 


At a glance one can notice here a development of the first 
principle of the union which we pointed out. The “fundamentals 
of both confessions” (Kerngehalt der beiden Bekenntnisse), as Hol- 
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stein calls them, or the things held in common in Christianity 
(das Gemeinsame im Christentum), as the decree of 1817 called 
them, are stressed far more here than in the preamble of 1922. 
In the former only the risen Christ was mentioned — to this now 
are added the sola Scriptura and the sola fide. 


Yet this is only one aspect of the matter. In this connection it 
is instructive to read what Peter Brunner writes about the re- 
organization of 1951 in his book Das lutherische Bekenntnis in 
der Union (pp.56 ff.). He is in full accord with pars. 1—4. But 
he then correctly observes that they are connected with the fol- 
lowing article, and this makes him hesitant. Par.5 reads: 

The Evangelische Kirche der altpreussischen Union takes her posi- 

tion in the one, holy, universal, Christian Church, in which the 

Word of God is preached in its purity and in which the sacraments 

are administered correctly. 


In regard to this sentence Brunner asks: If the contents of para- 
graphs 1—4 establish the consensus, by which the unity of the 
Evangelische Kirche der altpreussischen Union is guaranteed and 
recognized, may one then, on the strength of pars. 1—4, conclude: 
here in this Church of the Union, thus defined, the Word of God 
is preached in its purity and the sacraments are administered cor- 
rectly? Brunner also wonders about par. 6 of the constitution, 
which reads: 
The Evangelische Kirche der altpreussischen Union recognizes 
that in the interpretation of Holy Scriptures her Lutheran, Re- 
formed, and United (umierte) congregations are bound to those 
confessional writings of the Reformation which, according to the 
constitution of her member churches, are recognized as authorita- 
tive in the congregations. 


Brunner declares that Article 6, following as it does Article 5, 
actually must be understood to say — 





can be understood to say 
that the confessional writings constitute various possible inter- 
pretations of Holy Scriptures. They rank as equals among one 
another without disturbing the unity of the church as set forth 
in articles 1—4. Thereby, says Brunner—and Holstein agrees 
with him —a Konsensus-Union has replaced a union of federated 
churches if we view the church in its entirety (im Blick auf die 
Gesamtkirche). To quote him: “If this is the case then the consti- 
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tutional article effects the most far-reaching change in the con- 
fessional status of this church since the year 1817.” (P.69) 

Brunner, however, cannot and does not want to believe that this 
is the case. He thinks that the provision in Article 6, which 
specifies that according to the constitution of the member churches 
the confessions of each Reformation group are authoritative in the 
individual congregations, guarantees that a Konsensus-Union is not 
intended. He still considers the Evangelische Kirche der altpreus- 
sischen Union a union by federation. 

Brunner’s position is significant for the members of Lutheran 
persuasion within the present-day Church of the Union to which 
Brunner originally belonged. They are delighted that a union of 
federated churches (gegliederte Union) has been established. In this 
connection they point to the separate constitutions of the provincial 
or member churches. These member churches, as has been pointed 
out above, have now also drawn up their own constitutions as 
a prerogative of their legal independence. It should be mentioned 
at this point that at least in the eastern member churches, in con- 
trast to the Rhenish province and to a certain extent also to 
Westphalia, there is a stronger confessional Lutheran stress. 

This fact appears most clearly in the Pomeranian provincial or 
member church, which is therefore cited as an example here. In 
her constitution, especially in the preamble of the same, this church 
acknowledges the continuing authority of her confessions, naming 
specifically the Augsburg Confession, its Apology, the Smalcald 
Articles, and Luther’s Small and Large Catechism (the Formula 
of Concord is missing). The provincial church of Pomerania fur- 
thermore identifies herself in Article 108 of her constitution as 
a church of the “Lutheran Confession,” which (and this almost 
sounds apologetic) is a member of the Altpreussische Union on 
account of her history. 

It is unquestionably true that progress has been made here in 
the awakening of a consciousness of the Lutheran Church and her 
confessions. In the Unionskirche there were formerly only indi- 
vidual Lutherans, or occasionally Lutheran congregations, who in- 
sisted on being called Lutheran. Today this articulation has grown. 
Just as the Reformed are joined together, so—as we have seen 
above — also a whole provincial church body can identify herself 
as a church of “Lutheran Confession” and refer to her confessions 
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without mentioning at the same time the confessional writings of 
the Reformed Church. All this is possible without destroying the 
framework of the union. For altar and pulpit fellowship between 
the Lutheran and the Reformed Church (that means church fel- 
lowship) is maintained as a matter of principle. Article 108 of the 
constitution of the Pomeranian territorial church reads: “The Pro- 
vincial Church of Pomerania ‘grants all members of the Evange- 
lische Kirche in Deutschland (and therefore also to the Reformed ) 
participation in the fellowship of the worship services and the 
sacraments.” Nor has the acceptance of the Church of Pomerania 
into the Lutheran World Federation changed this situation. Re- 
ferring to her joining the LWF, the Church of Pomerania states 
expressly: “Joining the Lutheran World Federation does not affect 
the membership (of the provincial Church of Pomerania) in the 
Evangelische Kirche der Union.” * 

Surveying the whole situation, one can see that there are two 
different lines of development. On the one hand (according to 
the union’s first principle, which we noted) the attempt is made 
to recognize more clearly the fundamentals of Christianity, that 
on which both confessions are in agreement, and to state them 
precisely. On the other hand efforts are put forth (according to 
the union’s second principle) to take the historical confessions 
more seriously. One would think that this would result in conflicts 
within the EKU. But this is not the case because neither attempt 
is consistently pursued. A possible conflict is avoided by applying 
the union’s third principle also now when, in contrast to the past, 
organizational articulation has progressed. All concerned, Re- 
formed, Lutheran, and United (Unierte), operate on the principle 
that a difference in certain points of doctrine is no valid reason 
for refusing church fellowship. This holds the church together. 
But thereby an actual clarification of the issues is prevented. The 
underlying theological question has not been solved. It is this: 
Is the rejection of false doctrine of essential significance (von kon- 
stitutiver Bedeutung) for Lutherans? It need not be pointed out 
here that this question is to be answered in the affirmative on the 
basis of Holy Scriptures and the confessions. 


4 This was the first time that the Lutheran World Federation recognized 
a member church of the union as Lutheran. What this implies for the LWF 
cannot be discussed here. 
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Ill 


We have seen that the Prussian Union stands unchanged before 
us today when we examine her guiding principles. What effect 
does this have? What does this mean for the present situation 
in the church? Let us begin with a look at Germany by referring 
tO a very recent event. 

On Dec. 12, 1953, the Evangelische Kirche der altpreussischen 
Union changed her name. Par. 1 of the constitution reads: “Hence- 
forth the Evangelische Kirche der altpreussischen Union shall bear 
the name Evangelische Kirche der Union. {This change in name 
shall not affect} her confessional principles on which she is 
founded.” 

From several quarters concern has been expressed that this 
change in name could mean a change in essence. The Church 
of the Union now lays claim, it is said, to all of Germany. This 
has, however, been repudiated. A leading theologian of the union, 
Lic. Dr. Beckmann, pointed out that only external reasons have 
dictated the change in name, namely, the changed political situa- 
tion: the collapse of Prussia. It does not represent a movement 
of church politics with all of Germany as its goal. We should 
like to accept this explanation, particularly since Germany even 
now has a church structure which is based on principles so similar 
to the union that it is only a matter of implementing them to 
achieve what is intended to be achieved. This is the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland). 

We cannot now trace the early history and development of this 
church, It will suffice to point out that already after 1900 a German 
Evangelical Committee had been appointed which represented all 
German territorial churches and which after 1918 took the form 
of the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchenbund. In the year 1933 all 
German evangelical territorial churches were joined in a union 
under pressure from the state. At that time there came into 
existence — as we have already pointed out — the German Evan- 
gelical Church (die Deutsche Evangelische Kirche — DEK), dom- 
inated by the German Christians (Deutsche Christen). 

This DEK came to an end after the political collapse of 1945. 
But as early as the first convocation of churches in the fall of 1945 
in Treysa, a city in Hesse, the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKD) was founded, which later expressly regarded herself as 
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the legal successor of the DEK. In 1948 a constitution was drawn 
up in Eisenach. 

When we look at this constitution, we find that the principles 
of the Prussian Union have been more or less applied. It is on 
these principles that this constitution is based and not on Article VII 
of the Augsburg Confession. The latter says that for the true unity 
of the church it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of the 
Gospel and the administration of the sacraments. The constitution 
of the EKD, however, binds together churches of different con- 
fessions into one organizational structure, which it designates 
a church. The opinion evidently prevails here that all are agreed 
in the fundamentals. 

Here we again meet the first principle that we mentioned as 
basic to the union endeavor. How is it formulated here? The 
preamble of the constitution of the EKD says: “The basis of the 
EKD is the Gospel of Jesus Christ as it is found in the writings 
of the Old and the New Testament. By accepting this basis the 
EKD in Germany confesses the Lord of the one, universal, and 
apostolic church.” 

The similarity of this preamble with that of the church of the 
Prussian Union of 1922 is striking. The preamble is supplemented 
by Article 1, Section 2, of the constitution, which reads: 

In the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) the existing fel- 

lowship of evangelical Christendom in Germany becomes visible. 

With her member churches the EKD sanctions the decisions which 

were made by the first confessional synod (Bekenntnissynode) in 

Barmen. She recognizes her obligation as a confessing church to 

put into effect the insights gained in the struggle of the church 

(Kirchenkampf) regarding the essence, commission, and order of 

the church. She calls on the member churches to listen to the 

witness of the brethren. She helps them, where it is requested, 
in a common defense against errors, which destroy the church. 

The consciousness of agreement in the fundamentals has reached 
the point that the membership unhesitatingly is called a church 
and is assigned duties of the church. For joint confession and joint 
defense against error — that is the function of a church which is 
one in faith. 

Over against this, however, we find, as also in the Prussian Union, 
the second principle of union which wants to preserve (by stressing 
its federated character) the authority of the historical confessions. 
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The preamble already states: “For the confession of Holy Scriptures 
as well as for the confessions of the ancient church, those con- 
fessional writings of the Reformation are authoritative for the 
Lutheran, Reformed, and United (umierte) member churches and 
congregations as are recognized as authoritative for them.” Ar- 
ticle 1, Section 1, of the constitution states: “The EKD is a fed- 
eration of Lutheran, Reformed, and United (unierte) churches. 
She respects the confessional foundation of her member churches 
and congregations and takes for granted that they make their 
confessions effective in the doctrine, life, and order of the church.” 

If one compares this statement with the previous one, one recog- 
nizes the strong tensions which exist in the EKD and which con- 
stantly threaten her existence. Is it a church or is it a federation? 
Are these principles contradictory, or can they be reconciled? 
Without question the latter is not the case. Here we are not 
dealing with a genuine and fruitful polarity but with a problemat- 
ical situation which contains contradictory elements, just as was 
the case in the Prussian union of 1817. 

Yet something more has to be said: The EKD most probably 
could not have come into existence, and would not be able to exist, 
if there had not somehow been applied the third principle of the 
union, which says the doctrines of the various confessions are not 
church divisive. 

How, constitutionally speaking, does this principle assert itself? 
In 1947 it was almost fully put into practice. The second synod 
at Treysa, which was to prepare the constitution of the EKD 
in its final form, declared at that time with reference to altar 
fellowship: “It is agreed that evangelical members of congregations 
are not to be excluded from the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
because they belong to another confession which is recognized in 
the EKD.” 

This sentence establishes church fellowship among the churches 
represented within the EKD, since altar fellowship has always 
correctly been considered a significant mark of church fellowship. 
The confessional-minded Lutherans in the Lutheran territorial 
churches objected to this. One of them, Professor Elert in Erlangen, 
who had come from the Old Lutheran Church, drafted a sharp 
critique (Promemoria of the Interim of Treysa, June 5—6, 1947). 

The result of these objections was that in 1948 a compromise 
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was adopted at a constitutional meeting in Eisenach. In regard 
to church fellowship (pulpit and altar fellowship) we read in 
Article 4, 2, of the constitution: “Called servants of the Word are 
not refused the preaching of the Gospel (Dienst der Verkindigung) 
also in congregations of other confessions within the framework 
of the accepted provisions of the member churches.” 

In this sentence reference is made to “the accepted provisions 
of the member churches.” What does this mean? In the Lutheran 
territorial church of Bavaria it means, for instance, that the per- 
mission of the Dekan has to be obtained before another minister 
can occupy the pulpit. This is to be the case also in the future. 
But in the framework of these provisions a Reformed minister 
may be granted the privilege of occupying a Lutheran pulpit and 
vice versa. Thereby a pulpit fellowship is established which until 
then had not legally existed in Germany, but which had actually 
been practiced for some time. 

And how about the second essential factor of church fellowship, 
namely, altar fellowship? We read in par. 4, 4, of the constitution: 
There is no full agreement within the EKD regarding admission 
to the Lord’s Table. In many member churches those who belong 
to another confession, which however is recognized as valid in 
the EKD, are admitted to the Lord’s Supper without restriction. 
No member church will refuse Communion to the persons of 
another confession, which, however, is recognized as valid in the 
EKD, whenever pastoral responsibility and congregational con- 

ditions demand admission. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that this formulation was not 
intended to establish a new regulation, but merely to describe 
existing conditions in the EKD. And what are these conditions? 
Close Communion is hardly practiced at all any more in Germany. 
Announcement or registration for Communion is practiced in only 
a few congregations. Open Communion is the rule. The admis- 
sion of the heterodox to the Sacrament of the Altar is practiced 
almost everywhere, based on a misconception of pastoral respon- 
sibility or on grounds of congregational conditions. This is the 
present situation. If this condition—as is done here—is now 
incorporated into the constitution of the church, this can only 
mean that this condition is being accepted, yes, it is being legalized. 
At any rate those who adhere to unionistic practices can appeal 
to the constitution and find their actions covered. 
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To summarize: All provisions of Article 4 of the constitution 
offer the possibility of practicing church fellowship in the EKD 
in the sense of pulpit and altar fellowship. The Evangelical Church 
of the Union as a politically strong church group in the EKD 
will put forth efforts to preserve this state of affairs in the future. 
She will also make sustained efforts to strengthen her influence. 
By giving herself a new name in 1953, which has freed her from 
all former territorial connections, she thereby provides all other 
union churches (Unionskirchen) in Germany an opportunity to 
combine with her into a strong and militant group of organic 
solidarity (in organischer Einheit), in order to fashion the EKD 
into what according to her name she already is, namely, a church. 


For the same reason she will furthermore endeavor to blunt 
the doctrinal differences which exist between the two confessions. 
Special concern centers in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, which 
we wish to discuss briefly at the close of this section. 


The churches assembled at Treysa II in 1947 resolved to 
initiate a theological discussion concerning the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper with special reference to the unity of the church. 
This discussion was carried on over a period of 10 years and has 
reached a preliminary conclusion in what are known as the Arnolds- 
hain Theses on the Lord’s Supper. No less than 19 of the 20 
leading German theologians who participated have expressed their 
agreement with these theses. Now the churches are to take a po- 
sition. The final outcome is not known yet. But everywhere the 
opinion is voiced even now: What the Reformers sought in vain, 
and what the churches tried unsuccessfully till now to achieve, has 
finally been accomplished! Agreement on the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper has been reached! It was particularly the problem 
of the Lord’s Supper that had most clearly revealed the fissures 
in the structure of the Union (Brachigkeit der Union) and had 
always rekindled the determination of the Lutherans to renewed 
resistance. If this question had been solved, then the Konsensus- 
Union would have been established in an essential point. Is this 
the case? By no means. We cannot deal exhaustively with the 
Arnoldshain Theses, particularly since the debate is still in prog- 
ress. Only this can now be said: These theses are derived from 
(leben von) an abstraction which does not help matters. Already 
the so-called Confessing Church (Bekennende Kirche) had in 1937 
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in Halle dealt with the question of the Sacrament of the Altar 
and had found the common ground of both confessions in the 
formulation: Jesus Himself is the Gift in the Sacrament. In the 
Arnoldshain Theses nothing basically new is added, for these 
state Jesus lets Himself be received by us. But whereas the theses 
adopted at Halle in 1937 left the mode and manner of Christ’s 
self-offering (Selbstdarbietung) undetermined, the Arnoldshain 
Theses present a formulation that is capable of a Reformed as 
well as of a Lutheran interpretation, as has been demonstrated. 
This is enough to show that no genuine unanimity has been 
achieved.” Here an attempt becomes evident which can be observed 
also in other endeavors of unionism. In formulating the “funda- 
mentals of Christianity” recourse is taken to generalities which 
cover up the real controversies and which can be interpreted in 
various ways to the satisfaction of both parties. An examination 
of the constitutions of the EKU of 1922 and 1951 will bear this 
out. But an agreement arrived at in this way is not genuine. 


IV 


We can say: Where the principles of the union have been 
applied in Germany, a real solution of the existing difficulties 
has not been achieved. They offer no prospect of arriving at unity 
in the church. 

Not only do the various principles present problems in them- 
selves, but they cannot be brought into harmony with one another. 
If one were to follow the one, the other poses a problem. Suppose 
one would succeed in formulating satisfactorily those points which 
are “the fundamentals of Christianity,’ those points “in which 
both confessions are in agreement” —then one could no longer 
hold to the authority of the existing confessions. One would have 
created a new confession and consequently, a new church. Con- 
versely, if one really were to take seriously the authority of the 
confessions, then one would realize how questionable this assumed 
unity in the faith really is. One would perceive far more clearly 
that the differences have exclusive force, and this consequently 


5 Naturally this is not all that needs to be said about the Arnoldshain 
Theses. Besides their ambiguity, they contain statements which are irreconcil- 
able with the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, or they omit essentials. 
Compare the article by Paul M. Bretscher: “The Arnoldshain Theses on the 
Lord’s Supper,” CTM, XXX, 2 (February 1959), pp. 83—91. 
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would lead to a disruption of the union. In this dilemma it is only 
natural to find a satisfactory solution by applying the third prin- 
ciple of the Union and to declare the existing differences not 
divisive of church fellowship. This principle requires a minimum 
of theological thinking and decisive action by the church. At its 
best it permits a concept of the truth in which everyone has the 
right to his opinion. Only the totality of these opinions constitutes 
the fullness of the divine truth. But this conception of truth is 
completely alien to Holy Scriptures. 


All of this warrants the conclusion that the principles of the 
Prussian Union also are of no help in promoting the cause of the 
ecumenical movement. As in Germany, so also in this area they 
are not able to supply the answer to the questions which arise. 
To state it in one sentence, on the one hand they seek to establish 
a superchurch which, on the other hand, they tear down again. 
Here again the easiest way out would be to take recourse to the 
third principle of the Union and to practice church fellowship 
which by common consent agrees to disagree in matters of faith. 
This certainly happens quite often, but it does not actually promote 
the cause. It does, however, mean: The Old Prussian Union of 
1817 cannot be considered a precedent that can adequately serve 
as a pattern for the solution of the confessional question in our day. 


In conclusion we should like to add the following remarks. 
As has been pointed out, those Lutherans who at the time rejected 
the Union in Prussia became involved in a very bitter fight. It 
was not till 1840, after the death of Frederick III, that toleration 
was accorded them in Prussia. Since then they have become an 
organized church, and today they are making common cause with 
the other two Free Churches in Germany in a determined battle 
against unionism. But we should not omit stating that in the 
embattled years of 1830—40 many of them became convinced 
that they should emigrate. They went to Australia or to America, 
where they organized Lutheran churches. In Australia the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia as well as the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Australia is composed of these Old 
Lutheran immigrants. In America things took a different course. 
There the Prussian Lutherans at first formed the Buffalo Synod, 
and then in 1867 joined The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod in large numbers, strengthening the latter in her antiunion- 
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to 
NO 


istic position. All these churches today face a common task as 
a result of their origin. They all, as it were, came as fledglings 
from the same nest. They were created and took shape in vehement 
protest against the unionistic church politics of the 19th century 
and its leveling-off program. They considered the principle, which 
Frederick William III had expressed in his royal decree, namely, 
that the existing doctrinal differences are not church divisive, as 
an attack on the Lutheran Confession. They regarded it as having 
exclusive meaning: the confessing of the truth necessarily also 
requires the refutation of error. This constitutes their task even 
today. May they close ranks even more in taking up this task 
together at a time which demands clarity and truth. 


Berlin, Germany 








Toward an Understanding of Our 
New Sister Synod in India 


By M. H. GRUMM 


T the San Francisco convention of The Lutheran Church — 
A Missouri Synod the India Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
accepted in fellowship as a sister synod. Though this young 
church is still heavily dependent on our American church for 
support in money and missionary personnel, it has been accepted 
as a church in its own right, and it is following a phased plan 
working toward its own support. The American church may feel 
a justified sense of satisfaction in seeing a small but living church 
established in this faraway country through the work of its Mission, 
and it can also justly rejoice in seeing its fellowship widened by 
close bonds with a new sister synod. 

Here, for the first time in its history, The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod is declaring its fellowship with a church body 
whose culture and roots and environment are not of the familiar 
Western pattern. It has the same Word and the same confessions 
as its basis, one Lord, one faith, one Baptism; it has strongly de- 
veloped ties of gratitude with what is still often called the mother 
church; and yet as God’s church in India, the roots of its Gospel 
are growing in quite different soil. This is the first church with 
which The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is in fellowship 
in a country that is not “Christian,” whose culture is not Western, 
and whose environment and problems are consequently different 
in many ways. 

That this new venture in fellowship may issue in mutual enrich- 
ment, in a widening of horizons, and a deepened appreciation of 
the universal relevance and power of the Gospel, it is well for us 
to understand better something of the different setting and the 
peculiar problems and opportunities of this new church with which 
we are in fellowship. At this point of development it is, no doubt, 
a missionary who can best describe this new church to the church 
in America. 
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TRANSMITTING THE GOSPEL 


On our way back to India across the Pacific in 1940 we met 
on shipboard an unusually talented young Japanese woman. She 
had been abroad for a number of years. During this time she had 
spent more than a year in a TB sanatorium. While she was re- 
cuperating she learned Greek, not merely to read the New Testa- 
ment but to be better able to understand how far Hellenistic 
categories of thought had shaped the later formulations of Chris- 
tian doctrine. She wanted to know how to present Christ in the 
milieu of an Oriental culture without subsequent Occidental thought 
forms and accidental dressing. 

It is a problem which confronts every missionary who has gone 
out to preach the Gospel in a foreign country. Some may not 
even recognize the problem, and if they have any success in their 
work the result is a carbon copy of an American or European 
church organization, which has no indigenous roots and no contact 
with the surrounding culture. Some have gone to the other extreme. 
In an effort to be all things to all men they have cut themselves 
off from the mainstream of the Christian heritage and have landed 
in sterile syncretism. 

Obviously the church in India is not to be isolated from the rest 
of historical Christendom. We want to transmit not merely the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures but also the common heritage of 
the Christian Church and the insights into God’s truth that came 
through the Reformation. It must be our purpose to plant the 
church of God in India, and not merely to export carbon copies 
of an American church organization. In the formulation of its 
doctrinal position and in its traditional practices, every church, in- 
cluding our own, reflects reactions to various situations in its 
historical development. Because controversies arose over specific 
issues, it became necessary to emphasize certain aspects of Biblical 
teaching in order to clarify and defend them against error. But 
some of these emphases may not be necessary or relevant in every 
environment and at all times. 

When a church is founded in a new environment, where some 
of these concerns are not at issue, it becomes necessary to distinguish 
between what is essential and what is not relevant. To attain 
a correct perspective and maintain a proper balance in this matter 
is often difficult. The new church must be grounded on the full 
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Gospel of Jesus Christ. It must teach its members to observe all 
things whatsoever He has commanded and refuse to tolerate any 
doctrine of men. At the same time the young church will face its 
peculiar problems and unique opportunities in the confidence that 
the Word of God—and it alone—can and will supply the 
answers to the many questions which it faces. 

To separate these points of view inherited from our particular 
history from the essentials is a very difficult thing. To get outside 
ourselves for a sense of perspective is something not all are well 
able to do. And to do so in a way that there is not a reaction 
which endangers the Gospel and falls into religious liberalism is 
not a simple process. But for the sake of grounding a new church 
in the Gospel, so that it stands firm in that Gospel alone, there 
must be a constant effort to do so, to refer everything to the Word. 
We must become so well grounded in that living, contemporary 
Word and take the church with us that we can with the confidence 
of Christ’s freemen face all the problems and all the opportunities 
that confront us. And problems and opportunities there are aplenty 
by reason of the peculiar situation in which the young church 
finds itself. 

THE DOMINANT ANTITHESIS 


The Christian Church of all denominations is very much of 
a minority community in India, surrounded by a sea of Hinduism 
and Islam. It represents only about 2 per cent of the population. 
When Christian meets Christian here, they feel they have some- 
thing in common in the enveloping sea of non-Christian religions. 

What practical issues this involves can be demonstrated by one 
or two examples. In a village far off the beaten track we have 
a small group of Christians, about 25, who hold their services 
in a small mud-thatch hut in the middle of the outcaste section. 
In the caste section is the government village school. To this 
school was posted a young teacher who belonged to the church 
connected with the Danish Lutheran Mission. It was only after 
several months that our catechist who served that village church 
found out about the presence of this Christian teacher and his 
family. He looked him up and upbraided him for hiding his 
Christianity, because he was ashamed to identify himself with the 
outcaste Christians. The man and his wife came to the next service 
and accepted our ministrations. 
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A similar situation arose not long afterward in another village, 
this time involving a lone midwife and a teacher and his wife 
from faraway churches connected with the Reformed Mission. 
When they sought Communion and were asked what they were 
looking for, they gave the right “Lutheran” answer and were taken 
into membership although they might soon be transferred else- 
where. 

There is no other church for many miles from this village. For 
though mission maps may show solid sections or all of South India 
“covered,” the fact is that in general the geographical sections of 
India are fairly well divided among various churches, and except 
in larger cities and towns there is little overlapping of the work 
of recognized missions and churches, which observe comity in this 
matter. While the Roman Catholic Church does not do so, yet 
there are individual priests like Father A., who once told me: 
“I followed up a prospect in N. Village, but when I found out 
you had some work there, I stopped. It won’t serve the interests 
of the kingdom of God if the Hindus see us competing.” This 
would happen only in a place like India. 


When isolated Christians are thrown together with small flocks 
of other Christians, it is quite natural that their basic fellowship 
in Christ draws them together for mutual growth and for the task 
of witnessing to their Lord in the non-Christian environment in 
which they live. It is here that the Western Christian, living in 
a “Christian” country, in an environment of long-standing inherited 
denominational differences, must make an effort to project himself 
into the Roman Empire of the first or second century to understand 
something of the joy of mutual recognition when two people meet 
who acknowledge the one same Lord. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL SITUATION 


This brings us to a second consideration wherein the situation 
in India differs from that in the West: the matter of the relative 
significance of denominational labels. It was in the nature of the 
historical situation that Christianity was exported to unevangelized 
areas under denominational labels and that thus the divisions that 
arose in Western Christianity were perpetuated. But in the process, 
partly because of the need to emphasize the essentials, partly 
because here the basic issue is between Christian and non-Christian, 
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the emphasis upon denominational differences was relatively less 
than in the West. Differences in doctrine and traditions there 
were, and are, of course. But the /abels of denominations, which 
for us historically conditioned Westerners help to perpetuate dif- 
ference in doctrine and traditions and theological outlook, natu- 
rally do not assume the same relevance and importance here. This 
does not at all mean doctrinal indifference, especially among 
Lutherans. It merely means that we are a little more fortunate 
here in having a situation in which the Holy Spirit has fewer 
human obstacles to overcome to bring His people into closer unity. 

It is only natural that some of the things that divide us in 
America have little relevance here. When I was giving a series 
of talks on “What is Lutheran?” at a retreat of the pastors of the 
large ULC-connected Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
question was asked, “What is it that keeps Missouri and the ULC 
apart?” When I made mention of the lodge question, one of the 
men asked, “What is a lodge?” And then came the question, 
“What does that have to do with our relationship here in India?” 
There are other such things, thank God, that have no relevance 
in this different environment 10,000 miles away. 

The fact that the first major church union involving both 
Anglican and Free Churches took place in India is thus not alto- 
gether accidental. The Church of South India, which includes all 
Protestants in South India with the exception of Lutherans, Baptists, 
and the Holiness sects, is now 12 years old, and negotiations 
leading to the union began many years before that. The union 
was frankly just that, for divergent interpretations as to the mean- 
ing of the historic episcopate were allowed, and the doctrinal basis, 
though very good as far as it went, was purposely kept to the 
barest essentials, with the expressed hope that by coming together 
and working and worshiping together the various groups would 
be led by the Spirit into a deeper unity. Not long after the union 
took place the CSI issued invitations to the Baptists and Lutherans 
to meet for doctrinal discussions. The invitation was accepted, 
and though the Baptists soon dropped out, the Lutherans, includ- 
ing our own Mission (later the IELC), kept up yearly discussions. 


THE CHALLENGE 
This is not the place to give a report on the progress of these 
discussions, except to note that after an agreement, even on the 
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vexed question of “Church and Ministry,” was reached by the joint 
commission at its last meeting, such a degree of unanimity has 
been achieved that the study commission is disbanding and turning 
over the agreed statements for consideration and action by the 
churches concerned. For our purposes it should be noted: 


1. This is one of the few places in the world where serious and 
extended doctrinal discussions have been taking place between 
Lutherans and non-Lutherans. 


2. We are confronted here with a unique situation. A major 
church, which in its history had no direct conflict with our church, 
has demonstrated an openness to the leading of the Holy Spirit in 
His Word to do just that thing which The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod has been advocating: to seek for the basis of 
fellowship in a God-pleasing doctrinal unity. 


3. The extensive doctrinal discussions by the representatives of 
various Lutheran church bodies that have gone on in connection 
with these negotiations with the CSI have brought the Lutherans 
much closer together, and the Interchurch Relations Committee 
of the IELC is working in several ways to try to follow up this gain. 


In short, the young church here is faced with a situation which 
is quite unique; it is challenged with present opportunities to 
a wider sharing of its heritage for which its sister churches in 
other parts of the world can only hope. 


THE ANSWER 


The big question immediately arises: Is the young church up 
to it? Are they firm enough in their Lutheran heritage not to be 
overwhelmed, not to compromise with the truth? The answer of 
course is in the hands of the Lord of the church. It should be 
stated that as a matter of fact much of the responsible leadership 
in this matter is still with the missionaries. A large burden is still 
on them for guidance. Those who are especially responsible have 
been prayerfully seeking, and are continuing to seek, God’s will 
in His Word in concerted study with their Indian colleagues and 
other missionaries. Almost the whole program for the next meet- 
ing of missionaries is concerned with this matter. Help is needed: 
the prayers that all can raise to God; the advice of those who can 
contribute to the solution of practical problems; the encouragement 
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of brotherly confidence; an understanding of the problems in sym- 
pathy and in perspective. 

Paul speaks of the fellowship of giving and receiving. The traffic 
between America and India has heretofore been pretty much one 
way. The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in “losing its life” 
in India through the recognition of a new independent sister church, 
may have given the Lord of the church an opportunity to prepare 
the way for a fruitful mutual enrichment. For the gifts of the 
Spirit are not dependent on natural endowment or conditioned by 
size, “but to each is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the 
common good.” 


Pernambut, India 











The Unity of the Church and the 


Message of Christ 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This article was presented 
in the form of a lecture during Dr. Wisl@ff’s re- 
cent visit in this country. We are making it 
available to our readers because it stresses some 
important aspects of a very live issue. 


if SHALL try to throw a little light on this 
subject by presenting for your consider- 
ation seven theses. The first four deal 
with important basic New Testament ideas. 
The next two set forth important, but often 
neglected, central truths of the Lutheran 
Reformation. The final thesis attempts to 
draw a conclusion. 


Thesis 1. In our day the establishment 
of the unity of the church appears as a big 
problem. In the message of the New Tes- 
tament, the unity of the church is pro- 
claimed as established. 

Jesus told Peter that He would build 
His church on the foundation of Peter's 
faith and confession. And the Lord added: 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it” (Matt. 16:18). It is clear that in these 
words the founding of the church and the 
continuation and victory of the church 
over the gates of hell are simultaneously 
set forth in one and the same premise. 


In his letters to the Ephesians and the 
Colossians Paul speaks of the church and 
shows clearly that God’s salvation is ac- 
tualized in the church. We cannot refer 
to every relevant passage such as Col. 
1:18 ff. and Eph. 1:19. By way of example 
we quote Eph.1:10: “That in the dis- 
pensation of the fullness of time He might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, 
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both which are in heaven and which are 
on earth, even in Him.” 

When we think of the unity of the 
church as a problem, we dare not forget 
that the apostle declares: There is one 
church in which God's eternal plan for 
our salvation is realized. 

Jesus prayed, “That they all may be 
one” (John 17:21). When we hear these 
words, we are confronted by what ap- 
pears to be a divided church and hope 
that the situation may get better. But 
when Jesus’ apostles heard these words, 
they were not confronted by a divided 
church. Nor were they to think of many 
churches that were to become one. They 
were to proclaim one communion of be- 
lievers, united as the Father and the Son 
are one. The unity of the church is not 
a problem that we are to solve; it is a 
glorious message of a reality, which the 
apostles were to announce. 

Thesis 2. In the New Testament, the 
church is a fellowship of people. God's 
church is not primarily an institution, but 
people. The church is “someone,” not 
“something.” 

This is evident in John 10, for example. 
The relationship of Jesus to His friends is 
the relationship of a shepherd to his 
sheep. We find the same view expressed 
in Acts 20:28. The church's guardians are 
shepherds, the members sheep. In both 
instances, moreover, there is mention of 
“the wolf” or “wolves.” The church is 
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people, not an institution that administers 
property for someone. 

Another clear passage is 1 Peter 2:5: 
“like living stones, be yourselves built 
into a spiritual house.” The church is a 
temple. But notice how Scripture speaks 
of the temple. Some people like to imagine 
the church spoken of here to be a vener- 
able building with thick walls, where the 
believers—and nonbelievers—sit. Not so. 
In the New Testament the church is not 
a building in which believers and non- 
believers dwell. The church is a building 
that is built up of the believers as living 
stones. The walls do not enclose the faith- 
ful; but rather the faithful are the walls. 
I will tell you how many stones there are 
in God's living church on earth: there are 
precisely as many stones as there are living 
hearts that believe in Jesus as their Savior. 
Not a single one more, not a single one 
less. 

Peter further describes the faithful as 
“a holy priesthood.” That is, they are all 
priests. There are not some who are priests 
for the others, middlemen between them 
and God. They are themselves priests, 
every one of them. 

Thesis 3. The people who thus compose 
the church are “added to” this church 
through an act of grace by God, who uses 
for this purpose the Gospel, Baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

We said that it is people, believers, who 
are the church. But this must not be mis- 
understood. It is not people who create 
the church. It is God who does that. The 
living stones are seized by the strong hand 
of God, who puts them together as He 
Himself wills. 

In Acts 2:47 it is said that “the Lord 
added to their number day by day those 
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who were being saved.” There is one 
Builder: God Himself. 

What does He use as a tool? He uses 
the Gospel. Ephesians 1:13: “in whom ye 
also trusted, after ye had heard the Word 
of truth, the Gospel of your salvation.” 
They heard the Gospel of salvation, and 
thus they came to faith in Christ. The 
Greek text has two participles, dxovoavtes 
and mtotevoavtes. These participles have 
a causal meaning and speak about what 
the readers experienced before they re- 
ceived the seal of the Spirit. They heard 
the word of truth, which is the Gospel. 
Thereby they came to faith in Christ. Then 
they, like Paul, were told, “Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling 
on the name of the Lord.” (Acts 22:16) 

To summarize: (1) God’s church con- 
sists of people who believe, people “who 
have faith and the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts,” as Melanchthon says.! (2) This 
church is one, because (3) the Gospel is 
one. 

Thesis 4. Just as the unity is created by 
the message about Christ, so the unity can- 
not continue except by one and the same 
Gospel. The true Gospel creates the one 
church. False messages divide and destroy 
the unity of the church. 

This follows from what we have already 
stated. Paul uses strong and severe lan- 
guage against any who proclaim “any other 
gospel” (Gal. 1:8ff.). He who forsakes 
the Gospel falls from grace (Gal.5:4). 
The church is not specifically mentioned 
in this connection. But it is clear that false 





1 Apology VII, 5 (Latin); Die Bekenntnis- 
schriften der evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche: 
Herausgegeben im Gedenkjahr der Augsburg- 
ischen Konfession, 3d ed. (Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1956), p. 234. 
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doctrine creates a schism. As long as there 
is one message, there is one church. Those 
who proclaim another gospel “went out 
from us” (1 John 2:19). Those who 
preach this false message are “deceivers” 
(2 John 7). There is no longer unity but 
division. 

The only mark of the one true church is 
the one Gospel. For the church consists 
of people who believe this one Gospel. 

Some have maintained that the organ- 
ized form of the church is the mark of the 
one true church. Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and others have sought, and to 
their own satisfaction found, in the New 
Testament their respective ideal form of 
the church. So each one is satisfied, and 
we could therefore say, in the words of 
Alice in W onderland: “Everybody has won, 
and all shall have prizes.” But that leaves 
us right where we started. No external 
organization can be found as the one ex- 
pression of the church's unity. 

Others say the ministry is the expression 
of the unity of the church. In the Church 
of South India apostolic succession has 
been preserved as a symbol of the church’s 
unity. The Swedish writer Stig Hanson 
in his valuable study, The Unity of the 
Church in the New Testament, calls the 
ministry “an important factor of unity.” 
He refers to important emphases in the 
New Testament: the apostle was sent by 
Jesus Himself (1Cor.1:17), he had his 
éEovoia from the Lord (2 Cor. 13:10), 
Christ speaks through him (2 Cor. 13:3), 
and he is thus Christ's representative to 
the congregation. The same thing can be 
said, to a certain extent, about the church’s 
étoxomo. and wpeoPUteoot. 

All of this is true. But one fact must 
not be forgotten. What makes the apostle 


the mark and expression of unity is not his 
ministry as such, but what creates and 
maintains unity is the message he pro- 
claims. A man, consecrated for service of 
the church, who does not preach the true 
Gospel, is no longer a witness to the unity 
of the church but to its division. Peter was 
the Lord’s apostle. But in Antioch he had 
to submit to correction by Paul. The Peter 
who had “not walked uprightly according 
to the truth of the Gospel” (Gal.2:14) 
was in this situation not a factor of unity. 
He was a dangerous contributor to the 
church’s disunity. The antichrists whom 
the Epistles of John warn against were 
almost certainly ministers of the church. 
This is also true of the expression “griev- 
ous wolves” in Acts 20:29. They arise “of 
your own selves” (v.30). “They went out 
from us, but they were not of us” (1 John 
2:19). Also ministers of the church can 
be “false prophets who come in sheep’s 
clothing but inwardly are ravening wolves.” 
(Matt. 7:15) 

The fact that a church with a tower and 
spire is found somewhere is no guarantee 
that Christ's church is there. Nor is the 
fact that there may be clergy in full vest- 
ments, members in attendance, and so on. 
There is ome sign: the Gospel, rightly 
preached, and—included in this—the 
sacraments rightly administered. 

Thesis 5. The task of the Reformation 
was to assert that the unity of the church 
lies in the true message and not in any- 
thing else. According to Luther, the unity 
of the church is a spiritual matter, not 
a matter of canon law. 

The Augsburg Confession (Art. VI) 
says, “Likewise they teach that there will 
always be one holy church.” Our evan- 
gelical forebears emphasized strongly that 
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the church is ome. And that was not by 
chance. The pope’s men had accused them 
of “having fallen from the faith and 
formed a new church,” as Luther puts it. 
Now that doesn’t sound so terrible to us, 
accustomed as we are to the idea that there 
are many churches. If a person isn’t satis- 
fied with his old church, why, he has only 
to form a new one. But Luther was deeply 
mortified that anyone could say such a 
thing about him. There is, of course, only 
one church! Therefore Luther said, “If 
they can actually support their accusation 
with one single valid proof—more than 
that is not needed—why, then we will 
acknowledge ourselves convinced and will 
come and confess: We have sinned. For- 
give us!”* 

There is but one church. Which 
church? The Augsburg Confession says: 
“The church is the communion of saints, 
in which the Gospel is rightly preached 
and the sacraments are rightly adminis- 
tered.” In this connection we should note 
two things. 

a) Here we find the same personal 
aspect as in the New Testament. The 
church is someone, not something. It is 
customary to ask, What is the church? 
Luther asks rather, Who is the church? 
That is what he asks in the letter to the 
clergy assembled at the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530: “You say that nothing new shall 
be introduced without the approval of the 
church. But tell me, Who is the church? 
Is it you?” (W.A. 30.2, 321) 

The same thing in the Smalcald Ar- 
ticles: “We do not admit that they are 


the church [notice the personal form of 


2D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe (Weimar: Hermann Bohlau, 
1883 ff.), 51, 477. Hereafter cited as W. A. 


expression}, and that they are not, either — 
for a child of seven knows, thank God, 
what the church is, namely, the holy be- 
lievers and the sheep who hear the Good 
Shepherd's voice. . . .” Or another quota- 
tion: “I believe that there is one holy 
church on earth, that is, the communion, or 
aggregate, or assembly of all Christians in 
the world, Christ's bride and_ spiritual 
body.” (Large Catechism) 

Luther takes exception to the usual mode 
of speaking about the church. In the first 
place, the church is not any cultic as- 
sembly. “The church is not a gathering in 
a building, a gathering with certain cere- 
monies and vestments.” Rather those who 
believe in Christ are the church. In Lu- 
ther’s Sermon vom Bann, for example, 
he says that there are people who have 
been interdicted without reason. They are 
outside the church and not allowed to 
commune. But if they believe, they belong 
to the church all the same. Within the 
church there are people who are allowed 
to commune and do so, but if they do 
not believe, they do not belong to the 
church of Jesus. 

In the second place, he takes exception 
to the thought that the church is primarily 
the priesthood. No, the church is everyone 
who believes. The church is “ein Hauflein 
der Heiligen” (Large Catechism). The 
church is understood on the basis of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

b) Furthermore, we find in Luther the 
conviction that it is the message which 
creates the church, the one true church. 

In this connection we must think of the 
words satis est in the Augsburg Confession. 


3 Dr. Martin Luther's simmtliche Werke, Il, 
XXVII (Erlangen: Verlag von Carl Heyder, 
1833), 54 f. 
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“And to the true unity of the Church it is 
enough to agree concerning the doctrine of 
the Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments. Nor is it necessary that human 
traditions, that is, rites or ceremonies, in- 
stituted by men, should be everywhere 
alike.” Augsburg Confession VII. Triglot 
Concordia (St.Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1921), p. 47. 

Pope Pius XII said that the liturgy was 
signum unitatis ecclesiae (Mediator Dei, 
1947). But Luther would not say that. 
There can be the same liturgy and still no 
unity if there is not a common faith. 
There can be different liturgies in use, and 
still unity can prevail if the faith is the 
same. 

A definite form of the ministry is no 
sign of the church's unity. In some quar- 
ters today apostolic succession is pro- 
claimed as the mark of unity, and from 
South India comes a demand that we seek 
unity in the church through, among other 
things, the historic episcopate. But to that 
we repeat the same answer as given before. 
A ministry with apostolic succession does 
not guarantee unity! Why not? Because 
a person can come to faith without this 
ministry. And one can be led astray by 
such a ministry. The church is the sum of 
all who believe. Therefore nothing else 
can guarantee unity among them than that 
one message that can lead to faith. 

The sectarians at the time of the Refor- 
mation rejected the ancient lirurgy, or 
rather the Roman “liturgism.” Luther spoke 
about this subject in sermons for Invocavit 
Sunday. The Romanists say consecrated 
The 
claim it is necessary to reject such vest- 
ments. The Romanists forbid lay people 


vestments are necessary. sectarions 


T 


to touch the Communion elements. The 
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sectarians insist on taking the Communion 
bread in their hands. The Romanists serve 
God by putting pictures in their churches. 
The sectarians glorify God by throwing 
them out. But all this is child's play and 
foolishness — or work-righteousness. It has 
nothing to do with faith. Ceremonies can- 
not guarantee faith. Ceremonies cannot 
rob me of my faith. (W.A. 10.3, 31) 
Some want to find the unity of the 
church in a definite Christian experience. 
You must experience this, and this and 
that. And you must experience it in such 


and such a way. Certainly, to come to- 


faith implies that I experience meeting 
God. It is not a problem in mathematics. 
It concerns the will. It concerns the con- 
science. But let no one say that the unity 
of the church consists in the fact that we 
all experience Him in exactly the same 
way, psychologically. That is not true. 
It is the message about Jesus that creates 
faith. Nothing else. Therefore it is also 
the message that creates the unity. 

Thesis 6. For Luther the opposite of 
the one church is not the many churches, 
but the false church, the pseudo church. 

The church is the communion of be- 
lievers, those who believe the same Gospel. 
But what is this complex thing, with its 
priests and churches and ceremonies, that 
dces not preach the true Gospel? If the 
church is composed of those who believe 
the true Gospel, what is this group which 
preaches another? 

Luther taught that there was only one 
church. But this other one, what was that? 
This was not a second church, but a false 
church, a church of lies: die gleyssende 
hirche. something that looks like a church 
but isn’t. (W.A. 7, 309; 30.2, 347) 

Luther wrote to the priests assembled 
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at Augsburg in 1530: “As long as no proof 
is given, it is useless for some to sit and 
say that they are the church, while all 
others are heretics. One party must be 
right; the other wrong. For there are two 
churches from the beginning of the world 
to its end. Augustine calls them Abel and 
Cain. And our Lord commanded us not 
to trust the false church. He differentiated 
between two churches, one right and one 
wrong. Christ said, ‘Beware of the false 
prophets who come to you in sheep's cloth- 
ing.’ Where there are prophets, there are 
also churches in which they teach. If the 
prophets are false, then the churches are 
also false who believe them and follow 
them.” (W.A. 51, 477) 

When we read this, we may perhaps 
think that the false church is the Roman 
Catholic Church and the true church the 
Lutheran Church. For are we not, after 
all, the church of the pure doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession? But it is not quite 
so simple as that! Remember that in 1530 
there were not two organized denomina- 
tions as later came to be. Luther stands 
right in the middle of the one organized 
church and ¢here distinguishes between the 
true and the false church. In his view the 
pope is not the head of one denomination 
among several. He sees the pope rather as 
an evil power that makes itself felt in the 
church. For also the pope is “in the 
church.” The pope is Antichrist. “But the 
Antichrist does not dwell in a stable but 
in the temple of God” (W.A. 51, 505). 
Those who follow him are in der Kirche, 
but not von der Kirche, oder Glieder der 
Kirche. In ecclesia sunt sed non de ec- 
clesta. On the other hand, the church can 
be said to exist among the adherents of 
the papacy, just as surely as it can be 
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said to be among the Turks and Tartars. 
Why does he believe that? Because Bap- 
tism has existed there, and children have 
surely had faith for a while —likely until 
they are seven years old, Luther thought. 
And then the crucifix has been held aloft 
before the eyes of the dying, and they 
have been told, “Put your trust in Him 
who died for you” (W.A. 38, 221). The 
church always consists of those who have 
faith in Christ Jesus. 

Thesis 7. The task of the Lutheran 
Church today must be to preach what the 
New Testament and the Reformation have 
taught us: the church finds its unity in the 
true Gospel and in nothing else. 

The ecumenical situation today is charac- 
terized by the title of a report from Faith 
and Order to the Evanston assembly, “Our 
oneness as Christians and our disunity as 
churches.” 
whole report. But I will put my finger 
on one thing. 

When one talks about our division as 
Christians and our oneness as Christians, 
then one has silently presupposed two 
things: (1) All who are called Christians 
on earth are basically one. (2) There are 
many different churches on earth. Here 
we meet a widespread train of ecumenical 
thought that finds our real difficulty today 
in point two. The problem is the many 
churches. But the basic unity of the many 
Christians is a fact upon which we can 
build. 

Meanwhile there is one thing that is 
evident. If the unity of the church lies in 
its message, then the organizational diffi- 
culties are not the greatest problem. For 
if there were in spirit and truth only one 


I will not comment on the 


living message in Christendom, or to put 
it another way, if all who are called Chris- 
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tians actually agreed upon the one true 
Gospel, then the problem of the many 
organized denominations would be no ma- 
jor issue. Then it would be simply a prac- 
tical question. I am not saying that it 
would be a small, insignificant question to 
solve. But I do say that this is not where 
the actual problem lies. 

The actual problem today and always 
is this: Is there really any unity among 
all those who are called Christians? That 
is the problem. And if we believe that our 
Lutheran Catechism is correct, then we 
cannot immediately answer yes to this 
question. Archbishop Séderblom believed 
that we can answer yes. For his view, as 
formulated by Karlstrém, was this: Behind 
all formulations of faith lies faith itself 
(Kristna Samférstandsstravanden, p. 146). 
But that was the reasoning of liberal the- 
ology. Religion is in the last analysis a 
matter of emotions. One person feels and 
experiences it in one way, another person 
in a different way; Roman Catholics thus, 
Lutherans so, and what is the difference? 
Only in the words and expressions. Basic- 
ally there is no difference. That is the 
reasoning of liberal theologians. But the 
New Testament does not agree. It knows 
no unity until there is one faith, one Bap- 
tism, one Gospel. 

The day we can say that this unity is 
a fact, point 2 (the many denominations) 
will cease to be a theological problem. 
Then this becomes merely a purely prac- 
tical question. I am not saying that it is 
an unimportant problem. But I repeat: 
it is then no longer a theological problem. 

In our situation many seem to be of the 
opinion that only two things are required 
in ecumenical endeavors. They maintain 
that first of all broad-mindedness is neces- 


sary. And following that, the will to act, 
They reproach us, “Why can’t you be more 
broad-minded? Why can’t we immediately 
set to work creating church unity?” We 
must answer: “Because this concerns the 
one message that can save men. For this 
one message there must be one correspond- 
ing confession. There is one message, only 
The church consists of those who 
believe this message. Therefore the church 
also is one.” 

The Lutheran Church is a confessional 
church of ecumenical character. What does 
this mean? Does that mean a church that 
“broad-mindedly” embraces everything? 
No, it means a church that confesses the 
one apostolic message in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and that does so on behalf of all 
Christendom. We do not believe we are 
the only ones who will get to heaven, as 
some folks insist we believe. No, rather, 
we believe that in spite of everything, God 
has resources for getting people everywhere 
to heed the Word that saves — even though 
they get a lot of extraneous matter at the 
same time! 

Our ecumenical program must be to 
take seriously our Augsburg Confession 
and its satis est. It is not a question of 
making Lutherans of others. There are in 
our church and in our doctrinal heritage 
many elements of a historical, cultural, and 


one. 


sociological nature, elements that are dear 
to us, but we have no right to insist others 
must adopt them. It is truly enough for 
the unity of the church that there is unan- 
imity concerning doctrina evangelii et ad- 
ministratio sacramentorum. 

It is also truly unnecessary to aim for 
one world church. Also this is included 
in the satis est of the Augsburg Confession. 
Tendencies in that direction are to be 
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found here and there. I believe this en- 
tails a good deal of human hybridization. 
But such presumption can be found also 
among “Lutherans” who can see nothing 
but their own point of view. 

The story is told about a bishop who 
supposedly said, “I believe in one Chris- 
tian Church, and I am very sorry that for 


the time being it does not exist.” We do 
not need to be so pessimistic. It exists all 
right! It can be found. God sees it. Christ 
knows it. It is His body. It is composed 
of all who are living in faith in Christ. 
It is living here on earth in sorry garb. 
But it is living! 


Oslo, Norway 








Preaching in Lent 


N one sense Lenten preaching needs no 
I special focus. Preaching should be just 
that in every season of the Christian year, 
the good news of the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ. 
church through many centuries has set 


In the weeks which the 
apart for the special consideration of the 
suffering and death of Jesus Christ, this 
preaching should be especially vigorous 
and explicit. 

Many a preacher finds it necessary, how- 
ever, to give special thought to his Lenten 
preaching. He may be among those who 
rarely prepare more than one sermon a 
week and so struggle under the added 
labor of the special evening series of 
Lenten sermons. Perhaps he is in a com- 
munity where church attendance is espe- 
cially ample in Lententide—or has tele- 
vision made its inroads everywhere? — 
and hence he is anxious to excel and self- 
conscious about his limitations. Or per- 
haps his congregation has customs of 
Lenten piety that seem to hamper good 
preaching of the Gospel, like special fund- 
raising efforts, or the expectation to dwell 
on physical aspects of the Passion for the 
sake of emotional penitence. Perhaps he 
dreads not so much the beginning but the 
end of the Lenten season and the prospect 
of “that preached-out feeling” after Easter 
Sunday. These lines purpose to canvass 
some of the special problems and possible 
answers. 


I 


THE SUNDAY MORNINGS IN LENT 


Occasionally an ambitious preacher will 
advertise a Lenten series of 15 services, in- 
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cluding the Wednesdays beginning with 
Ash Wednesday, the six Sundays in Lent, 
Maundy Thursday, and Good Friday. The 
titles may look ingenious. But as the 
weeks progress, the preacher’s glow fades. 
He finds it hard not to repeat himself. 
Right in the season when the basic affirma- 
tion concerning the Lord Jesus should be 
most moving and heartfelt, he has to re- 
sort to rhetoric or to storytelling to keep 
himself interested. 

The basic significance of Lententide is 
drawn from the church’s liturgy. The 
meaning of the Sundays in Lent, as the 
church has pondered and taught it nearly 
2,000 years, is there to be used. These are 
the Sundays prior to Easter. They do not 
outrank Easter in joy, for it is the most 
signal discipline of praise during the year. 
But each of them is also an Easter; every 
Lord’s Day is the day of His resurrection. 
Lent is a time of preparation for Easter, 
and much of the individual and corporate 
devotion of Christians seeks to draw mind 
and heart into a discipline of faith and 
concentration on the Savior’s work. But 
each Sunday morning in Lent is still the 
Lord’s day. The Gospels portray the Re- 
deemer about His Father's business, with- 
standing the devil’s attack on His own 
heart, healing, feeding, rebuking, and 
always moving forward unflinchingly like 
a general on a strenuously planned cam- 
paign to make the final charge. The epis- 
tles portray the counterpart of His work 
in the company of Christians, as the Gos- 
pel is preached and practiced among them. 
Scholars of the liturgy suggest that the 
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Fourth Sunday is an interlude of joy in 
the midst of solemnity; actually its propers 
do not excel those of the other Lenten 
Sundays in urgency of prayer and serenity 
of faith. Churchly customs of paraments 
and hymnody should not be allowed to 
quench this note of earnest but joyous 
review of the Redeemer’s work for the 
salvation of His people. The church pre- 
pares for the rejoicing of Easter, not by 
being sad but by growing in faith. 

Where the preacher employs one of the 
30 or more pericopic systems for his 
preaching texts on Sundays in Lent, he 
will find these positive accents of the tra- 
ditional propers preserved. He will do 
well to plan those days carefully in ad- 
vance, to deploy the resources of hymnody 
over the entire brace of six services to 
correlate closely, and to see to it that the 
themes in the special course of Lenten 
evening sermons are, week by week, in 
sufficient contrast to make the preparation 
and preaching not an arduous memory 
feat but an enjoyable broadening of the 
message of the Gospel. 

This is not to suggest that the preacher 
will be silent concerning the Lenten theme 
on his Sunday mornings. For what is the 
Lenten theme? It is not, in first place, the 
piety of the people. It is, first and last, 
the redeeming act of God in Christ, from 
the moment that the Spirit of God leads 
Christ into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil, until, with face forward yet 
meek, He rides to His death on the first 
Palm Sunday. The earnestness, the peni- 
tence, the high resolves for a godly life, 
the increase in practical piety, and the use 
of the means of grace, on the part of the 
people, all stem from, or seek to share by 
faith, this redeeming act of Jesus Christ. 


Passion Sunday will normally give espe- 
cially direct recognition to the work of 
redemption by Christ. The bitter Gospel 
for the day will not be used to describe 
the Christians who that day receive Holy 
Communion or confess their faith. But it 
will be employed to portray the onward 
march of Christ's purpose, against every 
obstacle, to die for the sins of the world, 
and the Epistle for the day will bring the 
whole story of His going to the Father, 
through the breaking of His own body and 
shedding of His own blood in sacrifice on 
the cross, to redeem mankind. Sometimes 
the unity of the day is complicated on Palm 
Sunday by confirmations, but it need not 
be so. For nothing can be more important 
to catechumens at the end of their instruc- 
tion than to ponder their Savior’s inflex- 
ible intention to redeem them from death, 
and hence to cast their own garments of 
praise at His feet. 

II 


THE EVENING LENTEN SERIES 


More difficult than the Sunday morn- 
ings in Lent are the sermons prepared in 
a special course as a discipline of Lenten 
worship. How shall the pastor produce 
sermons that are practical, varied, memor- 
able, and different from year to year? 
How shall he succeed in his purpose right 
through to the climax in Holy Week? 

Lent has seven Wednesday evenings. 
While that number irresistibly suggests a 
course on the Seven Words from the Cross, 
ordinarily a series of more than four or 
five units is very difficult to manage. 
Hence it will usually be found conducive 
to worship and expedient to make the ser- 
mon on Ash Wednesday, likewise the units 
on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, 
independent of the actual Lenten course. 
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This is workable, particularly since tradi- 
tional accents and the full apparatus of 
propers are available for these services. 

The evening services in which the spe- 
cial course of Lenten sermons is presented 
have traditionally no one uniform struc- 
ture. Many employ a minimum of hym- 
nody, lection, and prayer. Others use the 
Common Service, with or without Holy 
Communion. Others utilize the order of 
vespers. One practice is quite common, 
namely, the reading by installments of one 
of the composites of the Passion history, 
either as submitted according to the Au- 
thorized Version in the Lutheran Agenda 
or as found in From Bethany to Olivet in 
the Revised Standard Version (Cleveland: 
Church World Press), which begins with 
the record preceding Palm Sunday. It will 
be a kindness to the hearer and a support 
for the respective sermon if the effort will 
be made to correlate sermon and lection, 
whether the text of the sermon is from the 
narrative itself or whether its theme has 
special support from the narrative although 
employing a different text. 

Soon after a course of Lenten sermons 
is finished, the preacher will begin to pon- 
der resources for the following year. This 
will be one of the chief methods of fore- 
stalling “that preached-out feeling,” if he 
can review the rich treasure of meditation 
and teaching available for his preaching 
beyond what he has already treated. If his 
courses draw from the narrative of the 
Passion directly, he will find many pos- 
sibilities of texts in the manifold sayings 
of Jesus or in the characters and incidents 
of the Passion history. But he will also 
rejoice in the resources of the epistles and 
their unfolding of the meaning and struc- 
ture of the atonement, the “preaching of 


the Cross,” the contrasting pictures of 
cover for sin, restoration of life, bearing 
the burden, healing through stripes, life 
through death, righteousness through judg. 
ment, mercy for sin, which the epistles 
portray. In some years he will plan courses 
making use of the Old Testament forecasts 
and foreshadowings of Jesus’ redeeming 
work, which evidently our Lord Himself 
drew upon so richly as He taught His dis- 
ciples and which the apostles then em- 
ployed in their letters. 

But here is the Lenten series for this 
year! The texts are chosen, the themes 
are published, the hours approach. What 
are some basic concerns to keep in mind 
through all the preparation and preaching? 

Let each unit of the series actually 
preach. Preaching always means applying 
the redeeming work of Jesus Christ to 
a goal of faith or life of the hearer. If the 
preacher wants to make his hearer sad 
over the suffering of Jesus; or if he wishes 
to use the Passion of our Lord as a warn- 
ing against sin and evoke terrors of con- 
science; or if he proposes to utilize the 
generally quite shabby behavior of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus as examples how not to 
treat our Lord — very well, but he has still 
not preached. All of these may be useful 
components in a sermon, but only to sum- 
mon the hearer to attend to the message 
of the preaching. That message is always: 
Jesus Christ died for your sins so that you 
might believe in Him as Redeemer or 
follow Him as Lord. 

What if the preaching text for the eve- 
ning concerns only evil? What if it con- 
cerns only behavior to be expected of 
Christian hearers? What if it suggests 
only penitence? Isn't contrition a good 
thing? Aren’t we supposed to preach to 
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bring about repentance? Certainly; all 
preaching is to aim at repentance. But re- 
pentance does not mean penitence. Re- 
pentance means change, turning from death 
to life, from little faith to stronger faith. 
The Law does not work repentance, if by 
that you mean what the New Testament 
means by it, the turning; at best it works 
the desire to turn, the wish that one could. 
Preaching to penitence should never end, 
in the hearer’s mind, with his saying: “I'll 
not act like that”; or “I’m better than 
that”; or “I'll never do it again.” But 
preaching to penitence—and it should 
pervade every sermon and not be a charac- 
teristic merely of Lent—should always 
result in the hearer’s saying: “Yes, I am 
a sinner, without the power to change; 
tell me what God has done to change me.” 
Every Christian sermon must then give 
the answer: God put your sin on Jesus 
Christ, look what He did, look and find 
your faith repaired, look and have the 
strength for life which God Himself gives. 
How dreadful if a sermon in Lententide, 
the high moment in the church’s reflection 
on Jesus’ redemptive work, doesn’t direct 
the penitent hearer to that answer of God! 


The Confessions have useful watch- 
words concerning this matter, which can 
be summarized: Law and Gospel must in- 
deed be distinguished from each other, 
but they must never be separated from 
each other. Gospel is Gospel only to the 
person who is saying in his heart: “I need 
this, 1 am a sinner.” But Law has its pur- 
pose only so that the hearer will say: “That 
pertains to me too; tell me the message 
of forgiveness and release.” This watch- 
word needs special enforcement, it would 
seem, in Lenten preaching. 


The preacher must beware of the as- 


sumption that the message of the Cross is 
basically Law, indictment for sin, the spec- 
tacle of the enormity of our sin that could 
produce so dreadful a sacrifice, and there- 
fore that the real Gospel enters in only 
with the preaching of the resurrection of 
Christ. This assumption allows a preacher 
to postpone his Gospel until Easter Day. 
It may underlie some of the folk piety 
that struggles for sadness on Good Friday 
and for hilarity on Easter. (Interestingly, 
the ancient Tenebrae resists a sullen or 
mourning mood in Holy Week in a most 
salutary way.) True, the Confessions have 
much to say, following the cue of the 
Middle Ages, concerning the conviction 
of sin which the viewing of the Cross 
must bring with it. Yet the accent of the 
New Testament, the use to which it uni- 
formly puts the spectacle and the message 
of the Cross, is that of the “setting forth” 
of God’s plan to redeem the world through 
the blood of His Son. “You have killed 
the Prince of life” is originally not an 
application of the story of the Cross to 
hearers in Ephesus or Corinth or Rome; it 
was said to the men who had literally done 
the killing. The Old and New Testaments 
have incisive, even harrowing method- 
ologies of preaching the wrath of God 
upon sin, on which also the Passion 
preacher can draw in order to leave the 
story of the Cross in its full focus as the 
act of God forgiving the sins of the world. 
Already the death of Christ was victory 
over sin, death, and the devil; through 
dying Christ put death to death. The resur- 
rection itself has no meaning without the 
death of Christ. Paul had to make much 
of it against the people who denied the 
resurrection of the body. But in our time 
Paul might have to write another chapter: 
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“If Christ be preached that He conquered 
death by dying for our sins, how say some 
among you that there was no victory on 
the cross? If Christ did not die for your 
sins, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins.” He did write that chapter, of course, 
Rom. 3—6, Col. 1 and 2, Gal.3 and 4. 


A difficulty adheres to the traditional 
homily form of preaching on the Passion 
history. It begins the sermon by restating 
at considerable length the incidents of 
the Passion itself. Thereupon individual 
lessons are drawn from it for the hearer's 
faith and behavior. Several subsidiary dif- 
ficulties are apparent here: the magnifi- 
cently restrained, journalistically apt nar- 
rative of the Gospels may expand into 
bizarre, artificial, sometimes distasteful and 
flatulent verbiage; and the unity of the 
sermon, contrived to produce a single and 
effective impact on the hearer, is exchanged 
for a difficult process that fatigues the 
hearer and lulls him into inattention. But 
more significant is the situation that the 
power in the Passion history, namely, the 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ, does not 
strike the hearer as moving him to faith 
or life at all. He is listening to it for the 
sake of listening, because he has not yet 
confronted the purpose to which it should 
move him, or the difficulties which hinder 
him through sin and flesh from carrying 
out God's will. Gospel should come after 
Law, not because otherwise it is no Gos- 
pel, but because the Gospel is the message 
that brings life for that death and recovery 
from that sin to which the Law alerts and 
against which it has leveled the indictment 
of God. 

Another distortion which may character- 
ize Lenten preaching is the one termed 
Christ-monism, that is, that the work of 


Jesus Christ is portrayed as independent of 
Father and Spirit. Christ bears our sins, 
feels our needs, forgives our sins, suffers 
our pains, comes back into our kind of 
physical life, guarantees our place in 
heaven, wins the favor of God upon the 
human race, walks by our side. All of 
these concepts carry a load of Biblical 
truth. But if they fill out all of the 
theological picture, the very meaning of 
the Passion is obscured. For God sent His 
Son into the world. The work which 
Christ did and which climaxed at bitter 
cost on the cross was the work which God 
planned. Gethsemane shows Christ wres- 
tling, as He had done in the wilderness 
three years before, to meet the full de- 
mand of the Father’s will to undertake the 
redeeming work. Hence that climactic act 
on the cross He Himself forecasts as the 
“going to the Father,” the culmination of 
the transaction which the writer to the 
Hebrews portrays as the bringing of the 
sacrifice by which the sins of the world 
are covered. This full accent is important 
in order to make clear how the atonement 
is redemptive. It works not simply because 
it is so horrible or because it is the death 
of the God-man. But it works because in 
it God Himself is at work, “God was in 
Christ, reconciling”; and because Jesus is 
obedient to Him, “unto death,” to convey 
the full thrust of God’s mercy into the 
dead world. Furthermore, our sharing in 
Christ's work is not through a feeble 
effort to “open our hearts” to Him, or a 
“surrender of ourselves” to Him. But it is 
through the Spirit, who is ours and who 
comes to us because of this very act of 
the atonement which the Passion of Christ 
narrates. The Spirit comes and does His 
work by reminding us of this redeeming 
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act, bringing these things to our remem- 
brance, and thus turning our hearts and 
confirming our hearts toward faith in Him 
as Redeemer. Lententide sermons there- 
fore need to be Trinitarian. 

If the Gospel, the message of the aton- 
ing work of Jesus, must be at the heart 
of Passion preaching, does this imply that 
faith is its one goal and objective? Cer- 
tainly much of it will be. This does not 
mean that the hearers have to be addressed 
as unbelievers. It is ludicrous for a sermon 
on Judas to address a Christian congrega- 
tion about to receive the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion as traitors and sons of 
perdition or for the preacher to say in 
a sermon on Pilate, “We all have washed 
our hands of the death of Jesus.” But the 
Passion record will provide many case his- 
tories of unbelief which help discern its 
anatomy; many instances of littleness of 
faith in God's own people and Christ's 
own disciples which have their counter- 
part in present-day Christians who are 
likewise simul iusti et peccatores. And 
then the story of God’s redeeming love in 
the Crucified comes forth as power for 
growth in faith. Faith, furthermore, is 
never merely acceptance of a record or a 
doctrine but always trust in God as Father 
and Christ as Redeemer; and Lenten 
preaching can lead to many individual 
facets of this reach toward God — adora- 
tion and thankfulness, confidence in time 
of sorrow, dependence on God against the 
pride of self-righteousness and mere 
churchly piety. 

But this is not to suggest that all Passion 
preaching will avoid the goals of behavior 
and of good works. When it aims to im- 
prove the Christian life of the hearers, it 
should avoid merely saying what it is, or 


preaching Christ merely as example, or 
frightening the hearer into it by the re- 
ward of the wicked, or trying to create 
good behavior as a sort of repayment for 
kindness received. Rather should Lenten 
preaching set the tone for the preaching 
of the whole Christian year in which the 
preacher speaks the Word of Christ's re- 
deeming work as the one means by which 
God stirs and moves the heart of the 
hearer to love others; the one means by 
which the flesh of the hearer is replaced 
with the will to serve God. Certainly the 
Passion history can well illumine the heart 
of human beings, also those close to the 
Cross, as subject to the flesh and weak in 
fruits of godly life; but it can with no 
turning of Biblical pages bring the full 
force of the atonement to bear upon the 
heart of the hearer as the source of the life 
in Christ. 


Lenten preaching should be a mighty 
refreshment for the preacher. There can 
be only blessing in the discipline of gazing 
fixedly and with the purpose of growth 
on the redeeming work of Jesus Christ, 
and the preacher should reap this harvest 
first of all. But the better his preaching 
is, the more completely he will succeed 
in fixing the eyes of his people, too, on 
that Christ. 


William H. Nes, in “Preaching in Lent” in 
the volume Preaching the Christian Year (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957, Howard 
A. Johnson, editor), has general comments from 
the Episcopal point of view and interesting sug- 
gestions for the Sundays through Judica. Fred- 
erick C. Grant, in the article “Preaching in Holy 
Week,” feels that worship needs more stress 
than the preaching that is “lectures on theolog- 
ical topics.” 

Fred H. Lindemann, in The Sermon and the 
Propers (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1958, Vol. II), writes interestingly of “The 
Lenten Season” ending with Laetare, and Pas- 
siontide as comprising particularly the last 14 
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days of Lent. His assumption seems valid 
(p. 82) : “While the Propers of Judica and Holy 
Week impress upon us the enormity of our sin 
by holding before us the tremendous Sacrifice 
and the ugliness of our sins in the light of the 
Sufferer’s holiness, a quiet joy in our redemp- 
tion should pervade our worship, even on Good 
Friday.” 

Before planning a series of Lenten sermons, 
or shortly after concluding one, the preacher 
will find it helpful to read a monograph like 
Leon Morris, The Apostolic Preaching of the 


Cross (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1956); or 
a volume of sermonic studies like G. Stoeck. 
hardt, Passionspredigten (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House), models of restraint in over- 
elaborating clinical detail. One of the finest anti- 
dotes for the vice of exclusively moralizing or 
pentitential preaching is still C. F. W. Walther, 
The Proper Distinction Between Law and Gospel 
(trans. W. H. T. Dau, St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1929). 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on the Synodical Conference Gospels, Second Series 


TRANSFIGURATION JoHN 4:27-42 

Wherever Jesus is transfigured before men, 
wherever people see Jesus for all that He is, 
they become so absorbed in Him that other 
interests in life are forgotten. On the Mount 
of Transfiguration Peter was ready to forget 
life at the foot of the mountain and said: 
“Let us make three tabernacles here” (Matt. 
17:4). So everywhere the discovery of Jesus 
will so completely change man’s sense of 
value that all other interests become second- 
ary. See it in text! 


The Forgotten Waterpot of the 
Samaritan Woman 


She came to fetch water for her domestic 
needs, but when her conversation with Jesus 
was interrupted, “the woman then left her 
waterpot” (v.28). Why? 


I. It was forgotten over startling discoveries 

A. When she found Jesus at the well, her 
commonplace thinking was soon drawn into 
higher realms. Her need for common well 
water quickly led to the discovery of her need 
for living water. 

She quickly felt the truth that mere well 
water cannot satisfy the needs of life. You 
“thirst again” (v.13). Jesus’ promise of 
“never thirsting again” (v.14) stirred deep 
longings within her. Did she now set down 
her waterpot? Is there anyone that does not 
feel with her? Do not all people, in a man- 
ner, go through life with waterpots, seeking 
to fill them with the needs, comforts, and 
pleasures of life? And when they have filled 
them with “what shall we eat” and “what 
shall we drink” and “wherewithall shall we 
be clothed,” the filling has not really answered 
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their needs. Ah, for this “never thirsting 
again”! 

Jesus sensed this thirst in the multitudes. 
As if the woman’s forgotten waterpot re- 
minded Jesus of the empty pursuits of men 
everywhere, He bade His disciples, “Lift up 
your eyes ... the fields . . . are white al- 
ready to harvest.” He sees multitudes pacing 
to and fro with their waterpots, yearning for 
something that will leave them thirsting no 
more. Should they discover that there is 
“living water” that has the promise of “never 
thirsting again,’ would they not all come 
with the Samaritan woman and plead: “Sir, 
give me this water’? (V.15) And that 
would lead to another startling discovery. 

B. The discovery that something within 
her kept the living waters from springing up 
to eternal life. Upon her request for living 
water, Jesus said, “Go call your husband!” 
So that was it! “Five husbands, and he whom 
thou now hast is not thine’ (vv. 16-18). 
Living waters were there for her, but like 
the source of a spring it lay hidden for her 
beneath a mass of accumulations —a hard 
rock of impenitence, many layers of daily sins 
and transgressions, many deposits of unholy 
thoughts. These first had to be dug through, 
and “Go call your husband” was the first 
strike of the pick breaking up the surface, 
revealing the foulness of life beneath. 

There lies the ripeness for the harvest. 
Everyone has deep yearnings for living water 
that will leave them thirsting no more. And 
although this living water, the full Gospel, 
flows all around them, material interests, self- 
ish preoccupations, wicked habits, lie piled 
up within, keeping the living water from 
springing up to everlasting life. The crust 
need but be broken up to reveal the filth 
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beneath, and the waterpots will stand for- 
gotten over the shocking discovery. 

But lest it end in despair, they must make 
another great discovery with the Samaritan 
woman. 

C. The discovery that Jesus is the prom- 
ised Messiah, her Savior, who had living 
water for her. 

This discovery, “I that speak unto thee am 
He,” sent the woman on her way, with the 
waterpot (v.26) left at the well and com- 
pletely forgotten. With thoughts of sin and 
grace, thoughts of being lost and being 
saved, thoughts of guilt and forgiveness, 
throbbing within her, all former aims and 
purposes in life were momentarily forgotten. 
So with all! Let men discover Jesus as their 
Savior, and there will well up within them 
a surge of faith, hope, joy and elation, that 
will leave their empty pursuits in life all 
but forgotten. 

But there is one other thing that accounts 
for the woman’s forgotten waterpot. 


II. It was forgotten over a new drive 

within her 

A. This drive was automatic. “Come, see 
aman.... Is not this the Christ?” (Vv.28 
and 29) A well of living water bubbles over. 
How could she keep such wondrous things 
to herself? The apostles (Acts 4:20); the 
early Christians (Acts 8:4). What is more — 

B. This drive overruled all handicaps. 
Although this woman’s reputation was not 
the kind that would inspire confidence, she 
boldly and joyously went and told, and was 
believed (v.39). This drive overcomes all 
shyness and hesitation. Living waters must 
be shared. If the heart is full, the mouth 
runs over. Because 

C. This drive springs out of heart convic- 
tion (vv.29, 39, 42). Has your meeting 
with Jesus wrought this change in you? If 
not, is there some accumulation of world- 
liness, some pet sin, that keeps the living 
waters from springing up? Or is yours 


a mere casual acquaintance, one that has not 
yet settled into a deep heart conviction? Go 
to the well—to His Word—and talk it 
over with Him. 


Corvallis, Oreg. A. W. SCHELP 


SEPTUAGESIMA LUKE 10:38-42 
Many things are needful for life. In his 
explanation of the Fourth Petition Luther 
lists 23 separate items he thought needful. 
We today would not shorten but rather 
lengthen his list. However, needful as many 
things may be, the Bible, with its simple 
message of Law and Gospel, sin and grace, 
is the most needful among all the needs of 
man. This truth is emphasized many times 
in Scripture. The Lord Jesus Himself un- 
derscores it in our text with the words 


“One Thing Is Needful” 


I. Martha thought she knew what was the 
one thing needful 


A. (V.38) Jesus was passing through 
Bethany. As was His custom, He entered the 
home of Mary and Martha to tarry a while. 
To this day Jesus passes through the cities 
of our land. To this day He enters the homes 
of His people. What blessed people are we, 
His people! How great the honor when 
Jesus enters our homes! 

B. (V.39) As Jesus entered the home of 
Mary and Marthy, He wasted no time. Almost 
immediately, so it seems, He began to speak 
words of truth, peace, and life. It is for 
the same reason that Jesus enters our homes 
today. In fact, it is through His Word that 
He enters. 

C. (V.40) Martha had not time to listen 
to Jesus. In her mind there was something 
more important to do. Jesus was tired and 
hungry. Instead of listening to Jesus she 
felt she must cook a meal for Him and pre- 
pare the guest chamber. This she thought 
the one thing needful. Often, too often, we 
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think the same. In our opinion many things 
are more important than family devotions in 
the home, regular worship in church, Bible 
study in Sunday school. At times we even 
consider “church work,” serving on a com- 
mittee to investigate the cost of a new carpet 
for the church aisle, making telephone calls 
to provide coffee and cake for a church social, 
etc, as more important than listening to 
Jesus through Bible reading and Bible study. 
This, we think, is the one thing needful. 


ll. Mary knew what was the one thing 
needful 

A. (V.39) When Jesus began to speak 
words of truth, peace, and life, Mary sat 
down at her Savior’s feet to hear what He 
had to say. She, too, knew that Jesus was 
hungry and weary. She, too, yearned to cook 
ameal for Him and prepare the guest cham- 
ber. However, when Jesus began to speak, 
she felt the other matter could wait. She 
knew that the one thing needful was to hear 
Jesus. 

B. (Vv.41 and 42) It is not sinful to 
serve ON a committee charged with the duty 
to investigate the cost of a rug for the aisle 
of the church. It is not sinful to make tele- 
phone calls in the interest of cake and coffee 
for a social evening at the church. However, 
there is one thing far more important. The 
one thing needful is the hearing, reading, 
believing, of God’s Word. Nothing dare 
ever interfere with this. How clearly the 
words of Jesus teach this truth. 

C. This text emphasizes a thought which 
is basic to Christianity. The important thing 
in Christianity is not what we say or do. 
The important thing is always what Jesus 
did and said. That is the one thing needful. 
May we, then, do or not do as we please? 
Certainly not! Having heard Jesus, having 
accepted in faith what Jesus did for us, we 
are to prove through our service to Jesus 
that we heard Him aright and that we truly 
believe that He is our Savior. 


After we have heard Jesus as did Mary, 
we are to serve Him as did Martha. Never 
dare we forget that hearing and believing 
is the one thing needful. Never dare we for- 
get that “Christian doing” is the inevitable 
fruit of “Christian hearing and believing.” 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

R. WIEDERAENDERS 


SEXAGESIMA Marr. 16: 13-20 


(The omission of any reference to the claims 
of the Roman Catholic Church that this text is 
the foundation of the power of the papacy comes 
from the conviction that for the majority of the 
members of our congregations the positive pres- 
entation of the truth of the text will enable 
them to refute the false interpretations of the 
text.) 


“Whom do men say that I the Son of 
man am?” “But whom say ye that I am?” 
These two questions that Jesus asked of the 
Twelve form one of life’s inescapable ques- 
tions. The manner of our present life, the 
hope of our future life, depend on our answer 
to the question: “Whom say ye that Jesus is?” 
The abundance of material on the book- 
shelves regarding a quest for the historical 
Jesus and the life of Jesus points to the im- 
portance of answering correctly 


Who Is Jesus Christ? 
I. The content of the correct answer 

A. When Jesus asked His disciples, 
“Whom do men say that I the Son of man 
am,” they gave a variety of answers (v.14). 
The situation has not changed in 1960. Some 
look on Jesus as a teacher, as a great exam- 
ple, etc. Others have either hazy or no con- 
victions at all regarding Him. 

B. Peter, who spoke for all the disciples, 
gave the correct answer (v.16). This an- 
swer describes correctly the person of Jesus 
as both the Son of man, true man in every 
respect, and the Son of God, the Son of 
the only living God, true God in every 
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respect. This answer describes correctly the 
work of Jesus as the Christ, the Messiah, 
whom God sent and anointed to be the Sav- 
ior of fallen mankind. 

This is the only correct answer. No com- 
promise. Either Jesus is the Son of God 
and the Son of man, or He is the world’s 
great fraud. 


Il. The source of this correct answer 

A. Not flesh and blood, not human rea- 
son (v.17; 1 Cor.2:14). The impossibility 
of man learning the identity of Jesus through 
human research or human archeology. Even 
the information of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the study of the Essene community will not 
give the correct answer. 

B. The Lord God in heaven alone can 
give the answer (v.17b; 1 Cor. 12:3; 1 Cor. 
2:13). For the correct answer we must 
go to the heavenly Father and His Word. 
Through that Word the Father gives His 
Holy Spirit and through Him a knowledge 
and understanding of the correct answer. 
The need to heed the admonition of the 
Gospel. (Luke 8:4-15) 

C. When human reason and scientific re- 
search would seem to deny that Jesus is the 
Son of God, our Savior, in that they seem 
to question the historicity of the Old and 
New Testaments, and when the devil comes 
with the temptation to have doubts regard- 
ing the person and work of Jesus, we re- 
member the source for the correct answer — 
namely the Lord God in heaven and His 
inspired Word. (We may use this occasion 
to strengthen, if necessary, the faith of the 
high school and college student who is 
meeting the claims of human reason and 
research. ) 


Ill. The blessings this correct answer gives 

A. Simon becomes Peter. The Simon 
who forgot this answer denied the Christ; 
the Peter who remembered this truth could 
stand before the Jewish court in all bold- 
ness (Acts 5:17-32). The truth that Jesus 


is the Christ will make each individual who 
makes the same confession a rockman like 
Peter. Our faith and Christian character will 
show stability. 

B. The church has a sure foundation 
(v.18b). The foundation of the church is 
this Christ, as confessed (Eph. 2:20; 1 Cor, 
3:11). The church may at times seem frail 
and powerless in the face of its enemies; 
the testimony of its members may be mis- 
understood and become silent as a result 
(v.20), yet the church will stand firm and 
continue. That is our confidence and hope 
in difficulty, yea, also in persecution. 

C. To those who make this answer and 
confession is given the office of the keys, 
These receive the power to proclaim the 
Gospel and to open the doors of heaven to 
the penitent and believing as well as the 
power to proclaim the Law and close the 
doors of heaven to those who heed not the 
call “Repent and believe the Gospel.” What 
joy and comfort the repentant children of 
God have received from this blessing in time 
of sorrow and difficulty and contrition! Those 
who have cried out in the words of the 
Introit this blessing has indeed caused to 
sing out in the words of the Gloria Patri. 

May we in this day of the quest for the 
historical Jesus rejoice in the answer which 
Peter voices and proclaim this truth, which 
comes from the heavenly Father to the bless- 
ing of those near and far. 

Springfield, Ill. 

LEWIS C. NIEMOELLER 


QUINQUAGESIMA Matt. 16:21-23 

How would you feel if Jesus, the Lover 
of souls, called you a Satan, an enemy of 
God and of God’s people? Possible! Jesus 
called one of the Twelve that. Could do the 
same today. Not only Khrushchev and Com- 
munists, but you and I could be called 
Satan by Christ. Jesus called Peter Satan 
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when He began to turn His face steadfastly 
toward Jerusalem and to explain in more 
detail His suffering for the sins of the world. 
Sunday before Lent. Announce Lenten serv- 
ices and theme. Observance of Lent not 
commanded by God, yet faithful study of 
things endured by Christ can draw us closer 
to God, strengthen faith and deepen love. 


How Can We Get the Most out of 
Observing Lent? 
I. Get the facts concerning Christ’s work 
for us 

A. Jesus gave His disciples the facts 
(v.21). Had spoken of His work before 
(John 2:19; 10:11; Matt. 12:39,40). Now 
He spoke more plainly. Specified that He 
would suffer many things, be killed, and be 
raised again. 

B. He wants us to have the facts. What 
Jesus did, He did not for Himself but for us. 
He wants us to know what He did for us. 

C. We need the facts. Some of us have 
not yet learned them. Others have forgotten 
some of them. Religious novels, movies, and 
plays popular in our time. Often much fic- 
tion mixed with facts, “make a story.” We 
need the facts most of all because we are 
sinners (Rom. 3:23) and have separated 
ourselves from God by our sins (Is. 59:2). 
Only what Christ has done for us can bring 
us back to God. (John 14:6) 

D. Let us therefore get the facts. Facts 
of Christ’s work for us will be presented 
in Lenten services. Announce Lenten plans. 


Il. Avoid human mistakes in judging 

the facts 

A. Peter made mistake of judging accord- 
ing to human reason the facts revealed to 
him by Christ. Loved his Lord and had 
made a fine confession (Matt. 16:16). 
Therefore rebuked Christ for thinking and 
speaking of suffering and death. By this act 
Peter showed he still had carnal ideas of the 
Messiah and His kingdom (John 6:14, 15). 


Jesus’ firm rebuke shows how wrong Peter 
was. Though well meant, his thoughts were 
not heaven-born but earth-bound. Opposed 
to God’s plan of salvation for mankind. 
Christ would not fall into the “death trap” 
which Satan had once set for Him (Matt. 
4:10) and was now setting for Him through 
one of Christ’s own disciples. 

B. We could make the same mistake. If 
we doubted that Christ died for our sins 
and rose again, then we would be opposing 
God, regardless of what other pious thoughts 
we might have about Christ. Or if we looked 
upon the suffering of Christ only as an ex- 
ample of devotion to a cause and a com- 
mendable submission to suffering (and 
nothing more), we should misunderstand 
the very purpose for which He came. (Mark 
10:45) 

C. Therefore let us not look at Lent 
through the lens of our human reason, dis- 
torted by sin. Thereby we would both harm 
ourselves by losing what God has to offer 
us and set up ourselves as “Satans,” enemies 
of God. 


Ill. Believe God’s plan of salvation 

A. This part of God’s eternal plan, “the 
things of God” (v.23). From eternity God 
had planned to redeem man by the suffering, 
death, and resurrection of His Son (2 Tim. 
1:9). Throughout Old Testament, God 
promised a Savior. When time was full God 
sent His Son. (Gal. 4:4,5) 

B. Jesus carried out God’s plan. Because 
Jesus knew it was God’s plan, He felt “that 
He must go unto Jerusalem” (v.21). Not 
a must of unwilling submission but of divine 
love. As a 12-year-old lad He said, “I must 
be about My Father’s business.” During His 
ministry He said, “My meat is to do the 
will of Him that sent Me and to finish His 
work.” (John 4:34; see also Mark 10:45) 

C. God’s plan and Jesus’ work are for us. 
God sent His Son into the world, not for 
His own sake but for ours (John 3:17). 
When Christ died, God was in the act on 
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our behalf, reconciling us to Himself (2 Cor. 
5:19). When Christ lived a perfect life 
under God’s Law and when He died on the 
cross for sins, this was not for His own sake 
but for us (2 Cor. 5:21). Jesus died on 
the cross — that’s history. He died for us — 
that’s salvation. 

D. Let us therefore believe these things 
with all our heart. Of course, we don’t get 
a stronger faith merely by wishing for it 
or saying, “I’m going to believe this.” Faith 
and the strengthening of faith are gifts of 


God through His Word. Therefore hear 
the Word in the Lenten services. Ponder 
the facts of Lent. Ask yourself, “What does 
all this mean for me?” Take time to med. 
itate upon what Christ did for you, and 
ask God’s blessing on your meditation. 
Concl.: During this Lenten season let us 
get the facts of Christ’s work for us, avoid 
error in judging these facts, and ponder them 
for the strengthening of our faith. Then it 
will truly be a blessed Lent. (Hymn 140:1) 
Riverside, Calif. WILLIAM GRAUMANN 
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BRIEF STUDIES 





AN AGREED STATEMENT ON THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The following statement was adopted by the Joint Theo- 
logical Commission of the Church of South India and of the Federation of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India. 

(1) The nature of the church and of the ministry within the church 
can only be understood rightly within the context of God's revelation 
of Himself, His eternal saving purpose, His saving act in Jesus Christ 
His Son and the continuing saving work of the risen and ascended 
Christ through the Holy Spirit. The church exists by the grace of God 
and those who belong to it are members of the church by the grace 
of God. 

(2) The church exists and men are called into the fellowship of the 
church in order that through it God may carry out His eternal purpose 
in Christ (Eph.3:9-11). It is a fellowship of men with God and 
with one another, in Christ. It is the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 
At its heart is this fellowship with God; it is at its deepest a reality 
in the Spirit. We believe that it is God’s will that men become mem- 
bers of the church through faith in the gospel and baptism into Christ 
(Eph. 2:8-10; John 3:5; Matt.28:19,20). To be outside the church 
by unbelief or to be cut off from the church’s fellowship because of 
unrepented sin is a serious matter. Yet, in the present state of disunity, 
no body of Christians can rightly claim to be in an exclusive sense 
the church or look upon its judgments as necessarily inspired by the 
Spirit. 

(3) It is God’s purpose that the church should be the place where 
He and His saving work in Christ are manifest. It is His will that 
the one, holy, catholic and apostolic church be seen in actual com- 
munities of human beings, baptized into Christ, to which He can 
make known His will and through which He can fulfill it (John 
17:21). Because of the continuing fact of human sin, even in the 
redeemed, the church is not in any of its manifestations wholly obedient 
to the will of God. But the church of God in every place is called 
continually to turn to God, so that through its life Christ may be 
set forth. 

(4) We not only speak of the church in the sense of the totality 
of all Christ’s people, throughout all ages and all lands, who are 
one in Him; and of the church as the local fellowship of believers 
who gather in one place. We also use the word “church” of the 
Christians in a region and of those Christians who belong to a par- 
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ticular denomination. Where such usage carries with it the implication 
that other Christians are not members of the church universal, it is 
not in accordance with the New Testament. We do well to recognize 
that the fundamental unity is God’s gift in Christ and does in a real 
sense appear even where, owing to history, race or tradition, there 
are such wide divergencies in belief and practice among those calling 
themselves Christians that we cannot yet see any way towards visible 
unity consistent with loyalty to Christ and His truth. We should seek 
to discover and to develop this unity in our one Lord and to express 
it wherever we can in acts of obedience together. There is under the 
conditions of the world today need for Christians to discover and obey 
the will of God in and through a continuing fellowship which covers 
a wider area than any one local congregation. Where this fellowship, 
united in the word and the sacraments, is a manifestation of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit and an instrument of God’s working, it 
may be called the church. 

(5) The church is apostolic in its essential nature, in the sense that 
it shares in the mission of the Son by the Father and is empowered by 
the Holy Spirit (John 20:21-23). For the accomplishment of this total 
ministry to the world there is given by the Holy Spirit to every mem- 
ber of the church some form of ministering (1 Cor.12). Every Chris- 
tian, man and woman, has a charisma, a spiritual gift. It is an error 
to think that some members of the church are called to be active 
and others to be passive. Every member is meant both to give and 
to receive. The inter-related activity of the whole body of Christ is 
the revelation of the inter-related activity of the Triune God in His 
saving work for the universe. In relation to the world, out of which 
God has called His church, the whole church is a royal priesthood, 
in and through which Christ brings God to the world and the world 
to God. To be the church is to be a ministering community, because 
it is the body of Christ, who came “not to be ministered unto but to 
minister” (Mark 10:45). 

(6) In order that through His church Christ may be made manifest 
to the world which He died to save, the quality of the relationship 
between every member of the church and Christ and of every member 
of the church one with another in Christ is vital. Therefore Christ 
has given to His church a ministry, in the special sense of persons 
set apart to perform certain functions within the fellowship, which 
are needed so that the church may worship God in thankful remem- 
brance of His saving act in Christ and may witness for Him to the 
world (Eph.4:11,12). This pastoral office was given to the apostles 
at the first. There is a “watching over” the sheep and a “serving” 
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of the sheep, episkope and diakonia. Both are found in Christ and 
both He entrusts to men (1 Peter5:1-4). We believe that the con- 
tinuance of such a ministry is necessary to the full well-being and 
activity of the church everywhere and in all ages. We believe that 
by Christ’s will it rests upon the church to determine, in dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit, how from time to time these functions of 
watching and serving shall be carried out. We see no reason to believe 
that any one pattern of the Christian ministry has an exclusive claim 
to divine ordering and approval at all times and under all conditions. 
If we discern God at work within any body of Christians through 
a ministry of the word and the sacraments, we are bound to take 
this fact into account in any discussion about Christian unity. 


(7) This ministry is within the church and is not to be thought of 
as possessing any independent relation to Christ or any authority which 
is not given by Christ in the church and for the life and work of the 
church. It is not the creation of the church and it is given to the 
church not to please the church but to do the will of Christ its Lord. 
It is the duty of the church to be alert to recognize that God has 
called this or that man to this special ministry, in whatever form, 
and to set him apart by prayer and, according to ancient custom, 
laying on of hands, to the office. At the heart of the work of the 
ministry must always be the preaching of the gospel and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, for it is in and through them that Christ 
constitutes and keeps alive His church. 


(8) The essential continuity of the church is in the continued pres- 
ence and activity of the Lord with the faithful. But, because the 
church’s obedience is imperfect, the church has not continued per- 
fectly “in love.” The fellowship has been broken. Because of disunity 
among Christians, changes in the form, manner of ordination and 
functions of the ministry have been made without the approval of 
the whole church on earth at the time. It appeared to those responsible 
then, and appears to many today, that such action was inevitable 
unless they were to be false to the gospel. Yet, although we may 
agree that such changes may at times rightly be made, we must insist 
that they can only be justified if done prayerfully and with the widest 
possible approval of Christians, subject always to the absolute duty 
of loyalty to Christ and the gospel. God is a God of order, and we 
may not lightly change what we have inherited. Yet order itself may 
be made into an idolatry that turns men away from the living God. 
All remain under obligation to seek God’s way for the restoration 
of unity in the Spirit. 
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(9) Every church makes rules for the selection and setting apart 
of men for the ministry and keeps a list of those whom it accepts as 
ministers within its fellowship. In the sense of obedience to its rules, 
validity is an essential concept of any society. The error comes when 
we identify the rules of our church with the absolute will of God, 
and deny, implicitly or explicitly, that God accepts and uses some 
other form of the ministry equally with the form to which we are 
accustomed, It is not for us to determine how and where God can work. 

(10) It is true that the personal exercise of oversight (episkope) 
was early entrusted by the church to one bishop in each area. This 
ordering was for many centuries universal, and is still the accepted 
form among the majority of Christians. We do not hold that it is 
essential for the existence of the church, or for the ministry and the 
sacraments; or that God has bound Himself to grant through it greater 
blessing, authority or grace than through other forms of the church’s 
ministry. It has been and can be grievously misused, as can every gift 
of God. But we see value in it as expressing through a person the 
oversight which is a vital part of the pastoral ministry within the 
church. The presence or absence of episcopacy, however, ought not 
by itself to determine the relationship of one church with another. 
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A RE-EXAMINATION OF CODEX EPHRAEMI 
RESCRIPTUS 


Under this heading Prof. R. W. Lyon of 
Princeton in New Testament Studies (July 
1959) presents a very helpful study of the 
valuable but greatly neglected palimpsest 
Codex Ephraemi, commonly known as Co- 
dex C. He presents (1) a brief history of 
the manuscript; (2) items on which new 
light may be shed or on which previous 
statements need to be corrected; and (3) a 
list of the more significant errors found in 
Tischendorf’s edition. Codex C was brought 
to Paris by Queen Catherine de Medici, 
after it had been in Italy acentury. J. J. Wett- 
stein was the first to publish the contents of 
the manuscript in his Prolegomena in 1730. 
But it was not until 1840 that C. Tischendorf 
at the age of 25 came to Paris to edit the 
first complete text of the codex with a thor- 
ough Introduction and copious notes in an 
Appendix. Tischendorf’s edition was pub- 
lished more than 100 years ago, but as the 
writer remarks, no one found any errors in 
this standard edition. In the second part of 
his article Dr. Lyon shows that the codex 
contains only 208 leaves and not 209 as is 
commonly stated. The manuscript had 209 
leaves when Tischendorf used it, but since 
then folio 138, the one used for a facsimile 
by Tischendorf, has disappeared, though no 
one lays the blame for its absence on the 
German scholar. Other problems which the 
writer mentions are: the number of scribes 
of the manuscript; the quotation of the codex 
as a part of a group; the number of lacunae 
found in the text. The most important part 
of the article is that in which the author 
records the more significant errors he found 
in the Tischendorf edition. Thus in Mat- 
thew he found 20; in Mark, 23; in Acts, 39; 
in 1 Cor. 15, and so on. This shows that 
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the works of even the most careful scholars 
need constant scrutiny. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, AND 
THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Under this heading the Evangelisch-Lu- 
therische Kirchenzeitung (Aug. 15, 1959) 
discusses some of the problems facing Prot- 
estants who might desire to attend the Ecu- 
menical Council announced by Pope John 
XXIII. The article reminds the reader of 
what the Lutherans did in 1552, when they 
debated the question whether they should 
attend the Council of Trent. Duke Ulric of 
Wuerttemberg, to clarify the matter, had 
asked John Brenz to submit to him an opin- 
ion in which all the pros and cons were 
carefully weighed. The main objection to 
Lutheran participation in the council was 
that it was under the regency of Rome and 
therefore could not be free in the sense that 
the Lutheran strictures of Roman doctrine 
would receive a fair hearing. On the other 
hand, in case the Lutherans did not attend 
the council, they would miss the opportunity 
publicly to witness to the truth of the Gospel. 
In fact, in that case they might create the 
impression that the Lutherans had no special 
interest in the council and would be willing 
to submit to its decisions. Very emphatically 
Brenz insisted upon a “free council” and to 
this end composed the Confessio Virtem- 
bergica, a counterpart of Melanchthon’s Con- 
fessio Saxonica, which was written for the 
same purpose. However, in the fall of 1552 
it became clear that no “free council” would 
be granted to the Lutherans. The instruc- 
tions they officially received were that they 
would be heard only if they acknowledged 
that the Council of Trent represented the 
whole church and that all who did not 
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submit to its decisions would have to be 
regarded as heretics and schismatics. Despite 
this verdict Lutheran theologians arrived at 
Trent on March 19, 1553, but they were 
not permitted to take part in the business of 
the council, and so the Lutherans had to 
return home. This incident, the writer sug- 
gests, might be considered in connection 
with the Ecumenical Council of Pope John. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NATIONAL 
LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. — Additional steps 
toward the formation of an autonomous Lu- 
theran Church by the three Canadian Dis- 
tricts of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod were taken at a two-day meeting here. 
It was announced that the Ontario, Manito- 
ba-Saskatchewan, and Alberta-British Colum- 
bia Districts have been granted a charter by 
the Canadian government for the Lutheran 
Church— Canada. The three Districts in- 
clude 75,000 baptized members, 321 con- 
gregations, 184 pastors. 

The 25 delegates voted to establish a Com- 
mission on College and University Work as 
well as an Armed Services Commission to 
parallel the work done by these two com- 
missions for The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod in the United States. The group 
also asked the Board of Control of Concordia 
College, Edmonton, Alta., to permit its acting 
president, Dr. Albert H. Schwermann, to use 
his current sabbatical leave to serve as full- 
time President of the forming organization. 

Further steps in the formation of the new 
church body will be discussed by the officers 
of the three Districts and leaders of the 
Missouri Synod in 1960. Time and place 
of the meeting has not yet been set. 

Geneva. — Editorial work on the Lutheran 
World Federation’s projected universal Lu- 
theran encyclopedia is proceeding at a pace 
that permits hope for its completion in time 
for the federation’s Helsinki assembly in 


1963, LWF officials disclosed at headquar- 
ters here. 

They said the editor, Dr. Julius Boden- 
sieck, theology professor at Wartburg Sem. 
inary, Dubuque, Iowa, reported that he had 
100,000 words ready for the printer when 
he visited Europe recently for a two-day 
conference with his chief collaborators. He 
stated that the encyclopedia will be a work 
of four simultaneously published volumes, 
and he expressed optimism that it would be 
out in time for presentation at the Helsinki 
assembly. 

Dr. Bodensieck, who has directed the un- 
dertaking for the past several years, stressed 
that the encyclopedia’s more than 700 con- 
tributors include not only about 200 Amer- 
icans and over 200 Germans but also 
numerous theologians from the younger 
churches of Asia and Africa. After confer- 
ring with his collaborators at Hamburg, he 
announced that the number of separate ar- 
ticles and key words had been reduced, but 
that the size of such articles had been in- 
creased, and that they had been made more 
complete by additional cross references. 

Chicago.— Dr. Malvin H. Lundeen was 
installed here as the 11th president of the 
century-old Augustana Lutheran Church. The 
impressive ceremony took place at Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel of the University of 
Chicago, on Sunday, Oct. 11, preceded by 
a solemn processional of church dignitaries, 
pastors, and laymen from the United States 
and Canada. 

Dr. Lundeen, 58, pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church in La Grange, IIl., for the past five 
years, will probably be the last president of 
the 600,000-member denomination in view 
of the prospect of its merger with three other 
bodies during his four-year term of office. 
Augustana is currently engaged in union ne- 
gotiations with the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the Suomi Synod, and the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church. The 
merger would result in a three-million-mem- 
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ber church, the largest Lutheran group in 
America. 

Nuriootpa, South Australia.— The United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia, 
at its 13th triennial convention here, offi- 
cially declared altar and pulpit fellowship 
with the American Lutheran Church in the 
United States. The reciprocal relationship 
was requested by the ALC in a petition 
adopted at its last biennial convention in 
San Antonio, Tex., in 1958. Historically the 
ALC and UELCA have had an unofficial fra- 
ternal relationship that had never been for- 
mally declared. 

Action was deferred on a proposal for 
a similar declaration in regard to the new 
church body that will be established * next 
year by merger of the ALC, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. This will be decided when 
that church has been constituted next April 
22—-24 in Minneapolis. 

Detroit. — Provision has been made for 
only one theological seminary in The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, but the school will 
consist of four separate units on as many 
campuses. The unified program of theolog- 
ical education is delineated in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the new denomination 
that will be established next year through 
union of the Evangelical, American, and 
United Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 

The constituting convention of the ALC 
will be held at Minneapolis April 22—24, 
1960, and the church will begin to function 
officially on Jan. 1, 1961. With 2,200,000 
members it will be the third largest of 14 
Lutheran bodies in America. 

The four units of the seminary in the new 
church will be composed of the present in- 
stitutions of the uniting bodies — the ELC’s 
Luther Seminary at St. Paul, Minn., Luther 
Seminary at Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, the 
ALC’s Evangelical Lutheran Seminary at 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Wartburg Sem- 
inary at Dubuque, Iowa. The UELC’s Trin- 
ity Seminary, which moved from Blair, 


Nebr., to Dubuque in 1956, will be merged 
with Wartburg. The schools, have a com- 
bined annual enrollment of 900 to 1,000 
students. 

Theological education in the new church 
will be planned and directed by a Board of 
Theological Education, but each unit of the 
seminary will be governed by its own Board 
of Regents and will have its own admin- 
istration. What the various units of the 
seminary will be called and whether each 
will be assigned to train students in some 
special phases of the ministry has still to be 
determined. It seems likely that specialized 
programs, provided for in the constitution 
of the ALC, will eventually be developed. 

Presidents of the seminaries are Dr. Alvin 
N. Rogness at St. Paul, Dr. Edward C. Fendt 
at Columbus, Dr. Alfred H. Ewald at Du- 
buque, and Dr. George Evanson at Saskatoon. 

At a meeting here of the Joint Union 
Committee for the three-way merger it was 
learned that steps are being taken to create 
a flow of pastors across the former historical 
lines of the uniting churches. The plan calls 
for the crisscrossing of internship assign- 
ments of students in congregations of one 
of the church bodies other than their own. 
It is expected that 40 young men from the 
St. Paul, Columbus, and Dubuque campuses 
will be assigned for 1960—G61 internships 
according to this pattern. 

Among the duties and responsibilities of 
the board, as defined in the bylaws of the 
new church, will be to “assure itself that the 
doctrine and life of the Theological Seminary 
are in harmony with the Confession of Faith 
of The American Lutheran Church, and that 
high spiritual and academic standards are 
maintained.” 

The board’s approval is required for pos- 
sible specialization in the several units of the 
seminary. It must approve recommended 
curricula and “in general provide the best 
possible preparation for the future clergy of 
the Church.” 

It will also hold annual joint meetings of 
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the faculties, prepare reports and resolutions, 
including budget requests, recommend neces- 
sary expansion of faculties and facilities, and 
fix remuneration of faculty and staff. In 
these areas there will be a close working re- 
lationship between the board and the regents 
of the various units. 

Detroit.— Dr. Edward W. Schramm of 
Columbus, Ohio, will edit the official period- 
ical of the Lutheran body that will be or- 
ganized next year by a three-way merger. 
Dr. Schramm for 30 years has been editor 
of the Lutheran Standard of the American 
Lutheran Church. Both the name of the 
paper and of the church are being taken by 
the new denomination, which will hold its 
constituting convention in Minneapolis 
April 22—24, 1960. 

Dr. Schramm was elected to a six-year 
term as the first editor of the new Lutheran 
Standard by action here of the Joint Union 
Committee of the three bodies and the Board 
of Publication of the new church. His edito- 
rial assistants are to be appointed by the 
board in consultation with the editor. 

The new Standard wiil be launched when 
the American Lutheran Church begins to 
function officially on Jan. 1, 1961. It is 
expected that the magazine will have an 
initial circulation in excess of 250,000. Its 
format and frequency of issue are still to be 
determined. 

The present Standard is the oldest of the 
five periodicals published by the uniting 
churches, tracing its history over a period 
of 117 years. The paper was started in 1842 
by the former Joint Synod of Ohio, now 
merged in the ALC. This long record of 
continuity influenced the Joint Union Com- 
mittee in its choice of the name of the pub- 
lication of the new church. 

Destined to go out of existence are the 
weekly Lutheran Herald of the ELC, the 
weekly Ansgar Lutheran and the Danish bi- 
weekly Luthersk Ugeblad of the UELC, and 
the German biweekly Kiérchenblatt of the 
ALC. They and the weekly Standard will 


cease publication, and their subscription lists 
will be consolidated on Dec. 31, 1960. 

Edward Weisman Schramm was born on 
Jan. 1, 1898, in Pittsburgh, Pa., where his 
father, the late Rev. William E. Schramm, 
was pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
North Side, for 25 years. The future editor 
graduated from Capital University at Colum- 
bus in 1921 and from its Theological Sem- 
inary in 1924. He obtained an M.A. from 
Ohio State University in 1943. Ordained 
by the Joint Synod of Ohio in 1924, he 
served as pastor in Lakewood, Ohio, for two 
years; as assistant pastor and sanatorium 
chaplain in San Antonio, Tex., for two years; 
and as associate professor ot Bible at Capital 
University for one year. While teaching at 
Capital, he also edited a department on mis- 
sions in the Ohio Synod’s Lutheran Standard, 
In 1929 he was called as editor of the paper 
and was re-elected to the post in 1930, when 
the present ALC was formed by merger of 
the Ohio, Buffalo, Iowa, and Texas Synods. 

Dr. Schramm’s interest in missions also 
led to his election to the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the ALC, and he served as a 
board member for 18 years from 1930 to 

948. In recognition of his outstanding 
service as a church editor he was honored 
with a D.D. from Capital University in 
1942 and with a Litt.D. from Luther Col- 
lege at Decorah, Iowa, a school of the ELC, 
in 1951. 

Dr. Schramm has been president of the 
National Lutheran Editors’ Association and 
is a member of the Associated Church Press. 
He is the author of What Shall I Do With 
Jesus? (1928), The Evening Sacrifice 
(1929), and At Jesus’ Feet (1938), all pub- 
lished by the ALC’s Wartburg Press. 

Marking his 30th anniversary as editor of 
the Standard, he traveled abroad last summer 
to attend international church meetings and 
interview church leaders in the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, Greece, Rhodes, Italy, 
Switzerland, and England. 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 

Washington, D.C.— Church construction in August, totaling $89 
million, set an all-time high, topping the previous record-high set in 
July, the Departments of Commerce and Labor announced here. 

The August total was an increase of $4,000,000 over July, and ex- 
ceeded August, 1958, by $10,000,000. It was the largest volume of 
church construction in a single month in U.S. history. Total con- 
struction for the first eight months of 1959 is now estimated at 
$601,000,000, an increase of 11 per cent over the same period last year. 

Construction by nonpublic schools and colleges, many of which are 
church-related, totaled $46 million in August, an increase of $2 million 
over July, but $7 million less than the same month a year ago. Building 
activity by private schools and colleges is 4 per cent below the level 
for the first eight months of last year. 

Private hospital and institutional construction amounted to $50 mil- 
lion in August, a gain of $1 million over July, but $2 million less than 
the same month a year ago. Building activity in this field is 8 per cent 
below last year’s level. 

Private social and recreational construction has continued to boom, 
however. This type, which includes parish halls, summer camps, 
YMCA’s, etc., showed $55 million worth of construction activity in 
August, against only $42 million during the same month in 1958. For 
the first eight months of 1959 the level of building activity in this field 
was 32 per cent higher than a year ago. 


Hannover, Germany.— The first portions of a revised version of 
Martin Luther’s translation of the Old Testament will be submitted 
shortly for approval to all member churches of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKID) and to other leading EKID bodies, it was an- 
nounced here. 

The announcement was made by a special EKID commission which 
started work on the revised version last year. Officials said they ex- 
pected the work to be completed before 1962. 

Headed by Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, chairman of the EKID 
Council, the commission comprises 15 prominent theologians. Ten are 
clergymen in active pastoral work, and five are Old Testament scholars 
who are taking special care to see that the peculiarities of Luther's 
translation and his typical language are preserved as much as possible. 

The commission is aiming at a new version of the translation that 
will take into account the developments of modern language as well as 
recent findings of theological research. 

The version of the Luther translation currently in use was issued 
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more than 60 years ago and only minor changes have been made since 
then. 

A revised version of Luther’s translation of the New Testament was 
completed in 1957. Launched about 30 years ago, this translation will 
go into print shortly. 


New York.— An ancient caravan route in Israel's Negev desert has 
been identified as the major east-west link between the Mediterranean 
and the Biblical King’s Highway in Jordan in the times of Abraham 
and even before. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, noted Biblical archaeologist and president of 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion here, announced 
the discovery upon his return from summer explorations in the Negev. 
which comprises about half of Israel’s 8,000 square miles. 

The 25-mile road, known in Arabic as Darb es-Sultani (the Road of 
the Sultan), said Dr. Glueck, consists of four or five separate tracks 
which converge to form almost a broad highway and is still used by 
Bedouins. Previously archaeologists had thought the artery of impor- 
tance only in the 16th and 17th centuries, he said. 

Dotting its length, he noted, were sites of former large permanent 
camps, some of which, he said, “could be dated by pottery finds as early 
as the Chalcolithic period, more than 5,000 years ago.” 

Other camp sites belonged to the period of Abraham, some 4,000 
years ago; some were of the 10th—Gth centuries B.C., Judaean King- 
dom times, and one was of the Nabataean and the Byzantine periods, 
he added. 

Dr. Glueck said he knew of the existence of the road earlier “and 
had actually crossed it once very hurriedly and had not paid much 
attention to it.” The Biblical mention of the King’s Highway (Num. 
20:17) and Dr. Glueck’s observation that “the Bedouin tracks always 
follow ancient ones” led him “to re-examine and discover this ancient 
route once more.” 

The archaeologist also said new evidence found during his latest 
expedition enabled him to pinpoint part of the exact route traveled 
by the Israelites in their historic mass movement from Egypt, chronicled 
in the Books of Exodus and Numbers. This route was discovered by 
Dr. Glueck several years ago. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, St.Louis 18, Missouri 





MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. Edited by Austin Lane Poole. New edition; 
rewritten and revised. Two volumes. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1958. xxviii and xiii and 661 pages. Cloth. $17.50. 

Nineteen authoritative essays by as many experts are included in what 
is essentially a new work rather than a revision. Thirty-five years ago 
(1924) H. W. C. Davis edited Medieval England. Only two of these 
essays have been revised for this edition; the others have been rewritten; 
some have been written expressly for this new edition. The English 
landscape, architecture, commerce, communication, coinage, military life, 
art, learning, science, and recreation in the Middle Ages are among the 
topics treated. This reviewer was pleased especially with the masterly 
treatment of “Religious Life and Organization” in Chapter XII by Dom 
David Knowles. A total of 140 illustrations and 107 text figures add 
to the value of this work. CARL S. MEYER 


THE HEROES OF GOD. By Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated from the 
French by Lawrence G. Blochman. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., 1959. 224 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

An excellent example of the printer’s art, Daniel-Rops’ work will de- 
mand a good sales volume among Roman Catholics. Discounting the 
Romanism of the author’s presentation, Protestants can profit from reading 
this work. The eleven “heroes of God” here presented are missionary 
heroes of the church: St. Paul, Martin of Tours, Ramon Lull, Bartolomé 
de Las Casas, Francis Xavier, Isaac Jogues, Fra Junipero Serra, Mother 
Javouhey, Father de Foucald, Father Damien, the missionary to the lepers, 
and Father Nussbaum. Daniel-Rops, an outstanding writer and scholar, 
is editor of The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 

CARL S. MEYER 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC CROSSROADS. Religious-Secular Encounters 
in the Modern World. By Walter J. Ong, S.J. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1959. xi and 160 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING IN AMERICA. By Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1959. xi and 170 pages. $3.75. 
Ong discusses the relationship between the Roman Catholic tradition 
and its environment in our country. In six well-written, penetrating chap- 
ters he presents some of the significant aspects of the problem. His second 
chapter, on “Religious-Secular Dialogue in a Pluralist Society,” is one 
with which students of church-state relationships will have to deal. 
Weigel defines his topic as the general problem of faith and world 
order in the society of our day. His concerns are more theological than 
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Ong’s. The two works complement each other admirably. Any thoughtful 
student of contemporary Roman Catholicism in this country ought to 
have recourse to these two works. CARL S. MEYER 


INTERPRETING PROTESTANTISM TO CATHOLICS. By Walter R. 
Clyde. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 160 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 


Clyde, a Presbyterian, wishes to explain Protestantism to Roman Cath- 
olics and to help Protestants know their religion better. Communication 
between Protestants and Romanists is needed. Written in a pleasing style, 
the book is irenic in tone. It presents an existential view of Protestantism. 
The deep theological differences between Romanism and Protestantism 
usually are merely touched on; they are not explored as fully as they might 
have been. The book has no index. CARL S. MEYER 


THE STUDY OF MAN. By Michael Polanyi. The Lindsay Memorial 
Lectures, 1958. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 104 
pages. Cloth. $1.75. 

The topics of Polanyi’s three lectures are “Understanding Ourselves,” 
“The Calling of Man,” and “Understanding History.” He makes a distinc- 
tion between explicit knowledge and tacit knowledge, tacit knowledge 
being to him the dominant principle of all knowledge. He is a Gestaltist 
in his psychology. The study of man to him is transformed into a process 
of self-education. CARL S. MEYER 


HISTORY, METHODS AND INTERPRETATION. By William Leo 
Lucey, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1958. xi and 133 
pages. Paper. $2.50. 

Lucey’s work is a manual for classes in historiography. He deals with 
the social sciences and then discusses the meaning and value of history. 
His chapter on historical methodology is followed by one on historical 
sources. Both external and internal criticism rate separate chapters. The 
final chapter deals with the writing and interpretation of history. The 
manual is a good introduction into the methods of the historian. 

CARL S. MEYER 


VERKUNDIGUNG UND FORSCHUNG: THEOLOGISCHER JAHRES- 
BERICHT 1956/7 Lieferung 3. Edited by E. Wolf. Miunchen: 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1959. Pages 161-254. Paper. DM 2.90. 

This final issue of the current volume contains book reviews and articles 
in a number of theological areas. Among them are three longer contri- 
butions of exceptional worth. G. Maron provides an overview of the 
recent literature on Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Society of Jesus. 
The range of theological literature in Bulgaria in the years 1945—55 is 
presented and evaluated by St.Zankow of Sophia, while Arno Lehmann 
reviews publications that deal with the world mission field. The other 
less weighty contributions are of equal merit. The only limitation one 
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sees is the almost total disregard of theological literature in French and 
English. This is probably due to the limitations of space. This survey 
will aid specialists in keeping abreast of contemporary theological dis- 
cussion. EDGAR KRENTZ 


HISTORY AND HISTORIANS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By George P. Gooch. Reprint. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. xli and 
546 pages. Paper. $2.75. 

First published in 1913, reprinted, and then issued in a second edition, 
Gooch’s masterpiece has now been published as Beacon Paperback Number 
Seventy-six, with a new preface and a survey on recent contributions. 
Gooch has a pleasing style, immense erudition, and incisive judgments. 
He is concerned in the main with German, French, and English historians. 

CARL S. MEYER 


GEIST UND LEBEN DER OSTKIRCHE. By Ernst Benz. Hamburg: 
Rowohlt, 1957. 203 pages. Reinforced paper. DM 1.90. 


DIE OSTKIRCHE IM LICHTE DER PROTESTANTISCHEN GE- 
SCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG VON DER REFORMATION BIS ZUR 
GEGENWART. By Ernst Benz. Freiburg and Miinchen: Verlag 
Karl Alber, c. 1952. xii and 421 pages; 17 plates. Cloth. DM 25.00. 

The author of these works, professor of church history and of history 
of dogma at the University of Marburg, is one of Western Christendom’s 
foremost experts on the Eastern churches, notably the Russian Church. 
His approach in these two titles, as in his many other contributions to the 
subject, is sympathetic but objective. Geist und Leben der Ostkirche is 
Volume 40 of Rowohlts Deutsche Enzyklopddie, a collection of author- 
itatively written paperback pocketbooks. It is a succinct, perceptive, com- 
prehensive, well-indexed description of Eastern Orthodoxy. Benz’ survey 
covers Orthodoxy’s icons; its liturgy and mysteries; its dogma and canon 
law; national, schismatic, and emigrant churches; Orthodox monasticism; 
Orthodoxy’s missionary outreach and expansion; its culture; its ethical 
and political views; the three Romes; the relation of Russia to Europe; 
the role of Orthodoxy in the ecumenical movement; the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Eastern churches; and common verdicts on and the 
prejudices against Orthodoxy. The bibliography consists almost exclu- 
sively of works in German; within this understandable limitation it is 
excellent. 

The second title, Volume III/1 of the publisher’s Orbis academicus 
series, is as consciously a scholarly work as the first is deliberately a popular 
presentation. The title adequately describes the scope of the work, which 
begins with the imperial mission of Sigmund Baron von Herberstain 
(1527), the attitudes of Luther and Melanchthon, the researches of the 
co-author of the Formula of Concord David Chytraeus, and the memo- 
randa of the youthful Lutheran embassy chaplains in Constantinople 
Stephen Gerlach and Solomon Schweigger, and continues down to the 
contemporary studies of Hans von Eckhardt, Konrad Onasch, Fritz Lieb, 
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Karl Friz, Ludolf Miller, and Benz himself. The author has made his 
task somewhat more difficult for himself by attempting to write a history 
of both Lutheran and Reformed attitudes toward the Eastern Church; 
precisely the confessional and political factors upon which he justly lays 
such stress operated almost constantly throughout the last four centuries 
to put Lutheran and Reformed attitudes toward Orthodoxy in mutual 
tension. Benz’s presentation, however, regains from this in breadth of 
treatment much of what it loses in unity of approach. As a significant 
piece of ecumenical historiography and bibliography it fills a manifest 
need. English-speaking religious scholarship, which sees the problem 
almost wholly through Anglican or Roman Catholic eyes, would profit 
from a translation. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL. By Juan de la Cruz, translated from the 
Spanish critical edition of Silverio de Santa Teresa by E. Allison 
Peers. Third edition. Garden City, N. Y.: Image Books, 1959. 193 
pages. Paper. 75 cents. 

This modern English version, first published in 1952 and now made 
available as an inexpensive paperback, gives students a fluent and accurate 
English translation of a Roman Catholic mystical classic without the dis- 
torting interpolations of earlier copyists and editors who, timorously bent 
on rescuing the bold Discalced Carmelite doctor’s orthodoxy, often suc- 
ceeded only in giving a false picture of his teaching on the mystical life. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? (Das Wesen des Christentums.) By Adolf 
von Harnack; translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, c. 1957. xviii and 301 pages. Paper. $1.35. 

Whatever we may think of its merits today, Das Wesen des Christen- 

tums, by the greatest church historian of his generation, was in its time 
unquestionably a sensational book. Rudolf Bultmann, whose preface to 
the golden anniversary German edition in 1950 is reproduced in the 
translation of Salvator Attanasio and Ephraim Fischoff as the foreword 
to the present photolithoprinted reissue of the English edition of 1900, 
holds that it is “a historical-theological document of the greatest im- 
portance,” even while he freely criticizes what he regards as the limitations 
and defects of Von Harnack’s position. This paper-bound reissue makes 
one of the major monuments of liberal theology —by no means dead 
either on the Continent or in the English-speaking world — available to 
comtemporary readers at a modest price. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THEOLOGIE HEUTE: VIERZEHN VORTRAGE AUS DER SICHT 
DER BEIDEN KONFESSIONEN. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1959. 200 pages. Paper. DM 7.80. 

This is a collection of 14 radio addresses delivered during the winter 
of 1958—59 over the Bavarian radio network by various Evangelical and 

Roman Catholic clergymen. Five basic questions which a representative 
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of each of the two church groups discussed were: What is the Christian 
meaning of faith? How are the Scriptures to be understood and inter- 
preted? What is the relationship between natural man and supernatural 
grace? What is the church? What is the outlook for a united Christian 
Church? The remaining four addresses were delivered by leading laymen 
and reviewed political-economic problems of the church and recent 
archaeological finds. The best-known in America among the Lutheran 
participants is Giinther Bornkamm, who discussed the Christian message 
and the problem of its demythologization. Those who are interested in 
attempts at interconfessional rapprochement and who are not easily de- 
terred by modern sesquipedalian German will find this book worth buying. 
W. A. POEHLER 


THE RESPONSIBLE CHRISTIAN. By Victor Obenhaus. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. 219 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

Since the World Council of Churches met in Amsterdam in 1948, the 
concept of the “responsible” society has been introduced into every serious 
discussion of the confrontation between church and world. Obenhaus 
uses it to explore a number of society’s “difficult problems”: economic life, 
race, communism, welfare, political life, and Christian vocation. While 
the book does not contribute radically new insights into these problem 
areas, it does summarize the background of the church’s thinking, inter- 
prets the present state of the difficulty, and asks about potential solutions. 
As does the majority of the books in this area, the volume suffers from 
a lack of clear definition of the principles which must govern the church's 
policy in any of the areas covered. While the “Church,” “Love,” and 
“Christ” are set forth as key concepts in an early chapter, how one leaps 
from these platforms to a particular political or economic policy is never 
made clear. DAvID S. SCHULLER 


PLATO I: AN INTRODUCTION. By Paul Friedlaender. Translated by 
Hans Meyerhoff. Bollingen Series LIX, 1. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958. xxiii and 423 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Friedlaender’s Plato has been a standard source of reference since its 
first German publication in 1928—30. The present translation of the 
revised German text makes available a general introduction to Platonic 
thought that is sympathetic and detailed. Special introduction to the 
individual Platonic dialogs will be treated in the last two volumes. 

Friedlaender organized his material about key Platonic concepts, such 
as “eidos, demon, eros, irony, and myth.” This almost existential interpre- 
tation of Plato successfully skirts the danger of making Plato a mystic, 
though it recognizes the importance of intuition. Throughout the book 
the historic Socrates is seen as the basic point of departure, though the 
Platonic Socrates transcends him in many respects. The notes give an 
amazing amount of bibliographical guidance, though a theologian misses 
such a work as Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros in the discussion of 
Platonic love. 
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This first volume of Friedlaender’s Plato is well translated. We look 
forward with high expectation to the last two volumes. 
EDGAR KRENTZ 


TEN MAKERS OF MODERN PROTESTANT THOUGHT. Edited by 
George L. Hunt. New York: Association Press, c. 1958. Paper. 
50 cents. 

This “Reflection Book” provides an introductory essay by the editor 
and an average of about 2,000 words apiece by 10 different authors on 
10 molders of contemporary Protestant theology — Kierkegaard, Rauschen- 
busch, Schweitzer, Buber, Temple, Bultmann, Barth, Tillich, Brunner, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. The presentations are aimed less at clergymen than 
at the rather well-informed layman. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 





THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. By Charles C. Torrey. Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1958. xvi and 210 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

This book undertakes a vehement defense of an early date (A.D. 68) 
for the Apocalypse, which according to Torrey was originally written in 
Aramaic and then translated into Greek. Torrey’s formula to account for 
the Revelator’s occasionally grotesque Greek grammar is best stated in 
his own words: “The irregularity simply means: See the original text!” 
(P.49.) Why the Gospels, which are also alleged to be translations from 
Aramaic originals, do not display such egregious blunders in similar 
quantity is not discussed. The critical notes on selected problem passages 
suggest some solutions which merit serious consideration. An original 
translation, incorporating Torrey’s illumination from the Aramaic, con- 
cludes a work which should provoke a great deal of discussion concerning 
“assured results.” FREDERICK W. DANKER 


TERESA OF AVILA. By Marcelle Auclair. Translated by Kathleen Pond. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Image Books, 1959. 480 pages. Paper. $1.95. 
This exciting example of biography at its best was first published in 
English in 1953. A lifelong admirer of her subject, bred in spite of her 
French birth to a share in a Spanish culture little changed since the 16th 
century, diligent no less in ferreting out original sources than in visiting 
the places touched by her subject’s life, Marcelle Auclair has told the 
tempestuous life story of the great Carmelite foundress and mystic with 
spiritual insight, technical skill, and literary finesse. Kathleen Pond’s 

translation has preserved these qualities admirably. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF CALVINISM: A CONCISE 
HISTORY. Edited by John H. Bratt. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 134 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Four hundred and fifty years ago (July 10, 1509) John Calvin was 
born; 400 years ago (1559) the definitive edition of his Institutes was 
published. It is good to be told of the man, the spread of his movement 
and its development, both in Europe and in America, and to have a sym- 
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pathetic orientation of both the man and his movement. There are over- 
statements in this highly sympathetic account — it presents materials from 
a course on Calvinism at Calvin College. There are some glib generaliza- 
tions that ought not to have been made, e. g., on p. 108 about Elizabeth I. 
Some misstatements about Lutheranism ought not to have found their 
place in a volume of this kind. To speak of “Lutheran consubstantiation” 
(p.33, p.38) is mot readily excusable, nor is the failure to speak of 
Patrick Hamilton as a Lutheran (p.103). In general the bibliographies 
are good. The accent on Calvinism in the Netherlands is understandable; 
the chapter on Calvinism in America by the editor is particularly lucid. 
This overview of the history of Calvinism is prosaic but useful. 
CARL S. MEYER 


THE NOTION OF TRADITION IN JOHN DRIEDO. By John L. 
Murphy. Milwaukee: The Seraphic Press (1501 S. Layton Blvd.), 
c. 1959. 321 pages. Paper. $3.00. 


The author concerns himself — understandably, since this is a doctoral 
dissertation — with a fairly narrow segment of the life and works of 
John Driedo (1480?—1535), an anti-Pelagian Belgian professor of 
theology at Louvain, whom René Draguet’s researches have revealed as 
exerting a demonstrable influence on the thinking of the Council of Trent 
in the article concerning the Sacred Scriptures. The years that receive 
Murphy’s primary attention cover the period from Driedo’s achievement 
of the doctorate in 1512 to his death; the work that plays the biggest 
role in the discussion is De ecclesiasticis scripturis et dogmatibus (1533). 
Driedo’s position on tradition is still being mooted, and Murphy’s con- 
clusions will probably receive their share of criticism. Nevertheless, both 
the subject of tradition and the historical position of Driedo in the 
development of specifically Roman Catholic teaching recommend Murphy’s 
scholarly inquiry to the attention of the Lutheran theologian. The latter 
will find many aspects of Driedo’s ecclesiology and his doctrine of authority 
particularly interesting. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


LITURGICAL RENEWAL: STUDIES IN CATHOLIC AND PROT- 
ESTANT DEVELOPMENTS ON THE CONTINENT. By J. D. 
Benoit. Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson (London: SCM Press), 
1958. 112 pages. Paper. $1.75. 


Benoit, professor of theology at the University of Strasbourg, read 
these papers at a conference of French Protestant and Anglican clergymen 
at Lambeth in 1956. The first discusses the Eucharist in terms of the 
aspects in which there is increasing agreement (in spite of continuing 
disagreement in other areas) among Christians generally, and in par- 
ticular among French Protestants, ecumenically minded Anglicans, and 
liturgically oriented Roman Catholics. The third paper covers ground 
already traversed by a spate of books in English, the Roman Catholic 
liturgical movement, specifically in the Roman Catholic Church of France 
and the Low Countries; Benoit’s documentation is wholly from sources 
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in French. The second is the paper for which the brochure will be most 
valued, a sympathetic description of the impressive progress that has been 
made both in liturgiology and in liturgical worship in French-speaking 
Protestantism since the appearance of the new liturgy of the church of the 
Swiss Canton of Vaud in 1940, a development with which English- 
speaking Christians are all but totally unfamiliar. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DOSTOEVSKY (MIROSOZERTZANIE DOSTOIEVSKAGO). By Nich- 
olas Berdyaev. Translated by Donald Attwater from the French 
version of Lucienne Julien Cain, L’esprit de Dostoievski. New York: 
Meridian Books, 1957. 227 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

The first edition of this title came out in 1934. A quarter of a century 
later it is still a solid source of insight no less into the thought of the 
late Nicolai Berdyaev than into the world of the great Russian literary 
artist, dialectician, and philosopher about whom he has written so movingly. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


TOD, JENSEITS UND UNSTERBLICHKEIT IN DER RELIGION, 
LITERATUR UND PHILOSOPHIE DER GRIECHEN UND RO- 
MER. Edited by Gustav Pfanmiiller. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt 
Verlag, 1953. 288 pages plus 23 plates. Paper, price not given; 
cloth. DM 17.80. 

The title adequately describes the intent of this collection of texts in 
translation. The Greeks (as far back, in their respective categories, as the 
Mycenaean princes, the ecstatic Thracian votaries of Dionysos, the Orphic 
mysteries, Homer and Hesiod, Semonides of Amorgos, Aeschylus and 
Thales, and on down to the Neoplatonism of Plutarch and Plotinus) 
properly receive over three quarters of space, the Romans (from Virgil 
to Propertius in literature and from Seneca to Cicero among the sages) 
the remainder. The introductory general summaries are in effect succinct 
articles, for which the carefully chosen excerpts that follow in German 
translation are an extensive documentation. The versions, standard for 
the most part, are smooth, the selections are happy, the illustrations both 
informative and esthetically satisfying. Lutheran theologians will read 
the book with profit with a view to discovering how much of our popular 
(and sometimes even professional) eschatology reflects Graeco-Roman 
rather than Biblical thought. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE ONTOLOGICAL THEOLOGY OF PAUL TILLICH. By R. Allan 
Killen. Kampen, Netherlands: J. H. Kok, 1956. vii and 283 pages. 
Paper. 7.90 Dutch Guilders. 

GESCHICHTE UND HEILSGESCHICHTE IN DER THEOLOGIE RU- 
DOLF BULTMANNS. By Heinrich Ott. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1955. Paper. 211 pages. DM 21. 

Here are two critiques of the systems of two contemporary existential 
theologians. They are alike in that both have grown not only out of the 
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authors’ extensive readings but also out of their personal contact with the 
men about whom they write. Both books are likewise frankly critical as 
well as interpretative. Yet where Ott’s Swiss Calvinist appreciation of 
Bultmann is sympathetic and positive, Killen’s Dutch Calvinist evaluation 
of Tillich is antipathetic and negative. 

Ott’s disciplined work (No. 19 in Ebeling’s series, Beitrage zur histori- 
schen Theologie) proposes to be nothing more than a presentation, an 
analysis, and a critique of Bultmann’s teachings about history in the nexus 
of Heilsgeschichte on the basis of Bultmann’s own theology in confronta- 
tion with the witness of the Sacred Scriptures. Ott concludes that Bultmann 
seeks to take seriously modern man as he really is by demanding that 
the message addressed to modern man be existentially honest and by 
conceding unqualified validity to an unprejudiced historical criticism in 
Biblical research which attempts to grasp the Biblical authors as em- 
pirically real persons. Ott further holds that Bultmann’s insistence upon 
the need for a “theological ontology” —a need that Bultmann seeks to 
meet with his own existential interpretation cannot be dismissed out 
of hand. Nevertheless, Ott holds, Bultmann’s ontology is inadequate for 
his own purpose, because a characteristic and ruling structural element in 
his system has a restrictive effect that distorts decisive dimensions of 
heilsgeschichtliche reality. (Heilsgeschichte for Bultmann, Ott says, is the 
history that transpires between God and man inasfar as the Biblically 
attested revelation of God in Jesus Christ is the dominating center.) 
Hence theology today, confronted by Bultmann, must not merely adopt 
his positive ontological approaches, but must also in the course of a pro- 
ductive critique of his views transcend Bultmann’s limitations and develop 
a really universal theological ontology. Ott’s work is a useful contribution 
to the continuing discussion of “demythologizing” and may be disclosing 
one of the directions that post-Bultmannian European theology will take. 

Where Ott feels that Bultmann has not gone far enough, Killen is 
certain that Tillich has gone much too far. Under the three heads of 
biography, doctrine, and critique, Killen’s dissertation — which suffers from 
ungrammatical English and poor proofreading — proposes to study Tillich’s 
“theology and the philosophical problems which influence his system,” 
under the heads of “the main doctrines of Christianity”: Revelation, truth, 
God, Christ, sin, and eschatology. Tillich, Killen holds, is primarily 
a philosopher and only secondly a theologian. The virtue of Tillich’s 
system (which, Killen consoles himself, “cannot long endure’) would 
seem to be that it has “presented the Christian Church with a new set of 
problems and with a challenge to its doctrines” (p.271), although Killen 
concedes that Tillich’s “main philosophical problems have been already 
presented by others and already answered by earlier Christian theologians” 
(p.275). In brief, Killen’s work is a long, earnest, diligently compiled, 
orthodox Calvinist tract in refutation of Tillich as Killen understands him. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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CHRIST IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST.PAUL. By L. Cerfaux. New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1959. 560 pages. Cloth. $7.80. 

The title of this translation of a work first published in French, in 1951, 
accents well its central emphasis. The author endeavors to relate Paul’s 
theology to that of the early Christian community in an attempt to 
demonstrate the development and enrichment in Paul’s own theological 
presentation. Three major stages are observed. The Thessalonian cor- 
respondence clearly forms the first, in which stress is laid on the resur- 
rection and its relation to the parousia. The Corinthian correspondence, 
Galatians, and Romans highlight the second stage with a focus on the 
resurrection of Jesus as the source of the Christian’s new life. A Christo- 
logical synthesis, featuring a study of the names and titles applied to 
Jesus, concludes this engrossing study. 

Cerfaux has an honest desire to let the Pauline data express themselves. 
He is faced, however, with the embarrassing necessity of throwing a few 
crumbs of Roman orthodoxy in the direction of Trent. This is not to 
say that Cerfaux has thrown off completely his dogmatic shackles — he 
does something less than justice to Paul’s doctrine of the fruits of the 
Spirit— but the primacy of the pope and the entire structure of merit 
built into Rome’s dogmatic system are not appreciably shored up here. 
On the other hand, members of the church catholic who have not always 
grasped the vital theological relationship between faith and works will 
appreciate developing a closer acquaintance with the levers that moved 
mountains of “flesh” in the churches in which Paul labored. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


GOD IN THE SPACE AGE. By Martin J. Heinecken. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1959. Cloth. $3.50. 


A Christian must face up to the intellectual problems and the social 
obligations presented to him in this space age. Beginning with this as- 
sumption, Heinecken offers a sane, realistic, and optimistic approach to 
many of the problems which confront a somewhat bewildered Christian 
in these times, problems such as: Wéill exploration in space bring us 
closer to God? What are the theological implications of life on other 
planets? Do scientific discoveries disprove religious beliefs? etc. Through- 
out his discussion the author attempts to reassure the Christian reader 
that he need not give up his faith in God and in His saving revelation 
in Christ, but that he can approach the future unafraid; the reader is 
reminded that whatever new revelations will be brought to him will never 
change the sinner’s need of the grace of God. Heinecken also points out 
that even today man’s greatest stumbling block to faith is still his will 
and not his intellect. 

The most commendable feature of the book is its simplicity. It is 
written for lay people. The solutions to the many problems, both intel- 
lectual and social, which present themselves are never farfetched. For 
instance, the author has no easy solution for the threat of war in this day 
of rockets and missiles, except to suggest that the means now being em- 
ployed in the United Nations and other agencies are probably the best. 
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We must remember, he says in his concluding remarks, that the anxiety 
and the violence which fills the earth today is not mad nonsense but God’s 
judgment and a warning especially to us in America. 

Heinecken rejects absolute time and space in favor of the new theory 
that things are what they are by virtue of their relationship to other things, 
and he asserts that the basic relationship is the relationship to God. His 
manner of apologetics is in the existential tradition of Karl Heim, to 
whom the author confesses his debt. Thus his emphasis is on God as 
Spirit, and he insists upon the complete separation of religion and 
science. The redemptive acts of God lie outside the sphere of so-called 
scientific investigation. Hence there can be no conflict between the findings 
of science and the claims of revelation. This solution to the problem — 
a solution advanced by those who have been influenced by personalism 
and Christian existentialism — seems too facile to this reviewer. Should 
and can theology be so easily divorced from science? Certainly it cannot 
be divorced from the realm of nature (with which science deals), that is, 
if we want to do justice to such Christian teachings as creation, incarnation, 
and even resurrection. Thus, for instance, the Biblical narrative constantly 
leads us into the realm of natural phenomena, and many articles of faith 
are illustrated in Scripture by analogies from the world of nature. Never- 
theless, Heinecken’s suggestions, patterned as they are after Heim, if 
modified in the light of certain necessary strictures, are perhaps as helpful 
as anyone can advance today. 

A disappointing feature of the book is Heinecken’s attitude toward the 
Bible. To him the idea that every sentence of the Bible is true is “posi- 
tively frightening.” Thus he judges Holy Scripture by the same scientific 
canons which he previously said had no validity in matters of revelation. 
Apparently he does not recognize Scripture as a form of revelation, but 
only as a human and fallible record of revelation. This unnecessary and 
far-reaching concession vitiates much of his work’s apologetic value. 

ROBERT PREUS 


WHAT HAPPENED TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? By William Kailer 
Dunn. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 346 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

The First Amendment of our Federal Constitution has in recent years 
been interpreted as calling for an absolute separation of church and state. 
With this interpretation Dunn, of Notre Dame College in Maryland, takes 
issue as he traces the history of religious instruction in the public ele- 
mentary schools of our country from 1776 to 1861, and as he endeavors 
to determine the extent to which Christian doctrinal religion was once 
taught in these schools and the cause or causes of the decline of such 
instruction. His informative and convincing study is a carefully docu- 
mented, well-reasoned, and objective appraisal of the forces and circum- 
stances which brought about the expulsion of doctrinal instruction from 
the public schools. “Total separationists” will find it difficult to deny the 
validity of his conclusions that: (1) The framers of our Constitution did 
not intend to initiate a wall-building procedure for the expulsion of 
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religion from the schools; (2) until at least 1850 religious teaching was 
regarded as “belonging” in the schools; and (3) attempts to assert the 
claims of religion in the schools foundered on the rocks of the sectarian 
problem. The need in our day is to achieve an adequate and workable 
balance between the social tradition that religion “belongs” and the legal 
tradition that religious liberty must be guaranteed. 

ALBERT G. MERKENS 


A SURVEY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: THE BIBLE 
STORY OF REDEEMING LOVE. By Russell Bradley Jones. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1957. 372 pages. Cloth. $5.95. 

Reflecting throughout a conservative view of the Bible, this book offers 
an interpretative survey of the Bible as the story of God’s redeeming love 
in “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” It unifies the 
various parts of the Bible by treating the content of Bible books under 
the following headings: Redemption revealed, planned, required, pre- 
pared for, effected, shared, explained, and realized. Not only students 
but also teachers of the Bible will find help in this book to meet the needs 
of young people and adults in confirmation and postconfirmation classes, 
in Bible institutes and colleges. The contents of the book, gratifyingly 
nonmillennialistic, have been tested in courses at Carson-Newman College, 

Jefferson City, Tenn., where the author is head of the department of Bible 

and religious education. A. G. MERKENS 


A GENUINELY HUMAN EXISTENCE. By Stephen Neill. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1959. 308 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 
Neill’s thesis is that man finds his ideal in the human nature of Jesus. 
He discusses the dynamics of love, forgiveness, acceptance, and interpersonal 
relationships as Jesus exemplifies them and as contemporary behavioral 
science understands them. He provides provocative insights into what 
makes humans tick, but wise and learned as he is, he has assayed an 
impossible theological task—to understand man in the light of Jesus’ 
human nature alone. K. H. BREIMEIER 


HANDBOOK OF PHILOSOPHY. By M. H. Briggs. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 214 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

A beginning student of philosophy must acquire a vocabulary of technical 
terms. Briggs has designed his book to meet this need. The book is a 
glossary not merely of technical philosophical terms but also of much of the 
vocabulary of heathen religions (Jainism, Hinduism, Buddhism) and of 
political science. The list of terms is complete, although some of the 
definitions suffer for brevity. Will the cost of the handbook prevent new 
students from buying it? ROBERT PREUS 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SAVING INTEREST. By William Guthrie. Revised 
and annotated with biographical sketch of the author. By James 
A. Stewart. Grand Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1958. 191 pages. 
Cloth. $2.95. 


This is a revised and annotated edition of an old Scottish-Presbyterian 
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classic which William Guthrie, pastor in 
the country district of Fenwick, Scotland, 
published about 300 years ago and which, 
next to the Bible and the Catechism, soon 
became the daily book of devotion among 
the severe Scottish evangelicals. John Owen, 
a leading Puritan theologian, carried Guth- 
rie’s Saving Interest wherever he went; 
Thomas Chalmers praised it as “the best 
book I ever read.” While many today 
may not agree with this high praise, since 
the book breathes the austere, and some- 
times legalistic, spirit of the time and creed 
that produced it, it may speak also to our 
age, which in many respects equals the frivol- 
ity and unbelief of the period before the 
restoration of Charles II, when it was first 
published. For one “to have a saving in- 
terest in Christ” meant in the language of 
Guthrie “to have received Christ as his Sav- 
ior.” Thus the Christian’s saving interest is 
true faith in our Lord. Stewart’s biography 
of Guthrie is most interesting. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By Floyd 
E. Hamilton. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1959. 66 pages. Paper. 
$1.25. 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By Gleason 
L. Archer, Jr. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1959. ix and 103 pages. 
Paper. $1.50. 

These two Bible study manuals, designed 
for lay consumption, do a creditable job of 
conveying im concise comment the meat of 
Paul’s two major epistles. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE MINISTRY OF PREACHING. By 
Roy Pearson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 120 pages and index. 
$2.25. 

Preaching pastors who like to get a book 

a year for refreshment and regrooving of 

their task will do well with this one. Several 

chapters have appeared before in a shorter 


form in various journals, but the book hangs 
together well in its new dress. The author 
is dean of Andover-Newton Theological 
School and has published widely. His style 
is charged with illustrative metaphor. Many 
of his sentences tempt one to put the book 
down and think. He ranges over a number 
of facets: impulse, setting, credentials, objec- 
tives for preaching. A single chapter on 
preparation and delivery stresses unity, con- 
creteness, structure, and — hail! — preaching 
without manuscript, with a minimum of 
notes. “A living man is speaking of the 
living God to living men, and speaking ur- 
gently, he speaks directly” (p.94). Here is 
much in a small package. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE MODERN READER’S GUIDE TO 
MARK. By William Hamilton. New 
York: Association Press, 1959. 125 
pages. Paper. 50 cents. 


THE MODERN READER’S GUIDE TO 
MATTHEW AND LUKE. By William 
Hamilton. New York: Association Press, 
1959. 125 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 


THE MODERN READER’S GUIDE TO 
JOHN. By William Hamilton. New 
York: Association Press, 1959. 124 
pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

These little volumes written in a simple, 
direct style are designed for lay Bible study 
groups. The author reflects broad acquaint- 
ance with recent discussions on the four 
gospels, and some of his interpretations 
should provoke lively class discussion. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By Paul Radin. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
1957. 322 pages. Paper. $1.85. 

Paul Radin is an extreme example of the 
functionalist approach in the history of reli- 
gions. Even more than Malinowski, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Evans-Pritchard, and other an- 
thropologists Radin sees religion only in 
terms of its social usefulness. He emphasizes 
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“the role played by social-economic forces 
and the extent to which these fashioned and 
directed the basic expressions religions as- 
sumed in the aboriginal world.” To put it 
bluntly, Radin sees the source of religion in 
primitive man’s periodic anxiety about an 
inadequate food supply. This sort of Marxist 
reductionism may have looked better than it 
actually was 20 years ago when this book 
was first published. Today it is the object 
of pity on the part of leading historians of 
religions such as Mircea Eliade, the late 
lamented Joachim Wach, Friedrich Heiler, 
and others. 

The descriptions of primitive religious 
cult and ritual are helpful. 

W. J. DANKER 


PHILEMON AMONG THE LETTERS OF 
PAUL: A NEW VIEW OF ITS PLACE 
AND IMPORTANCE, Revised edition. 
By John Knox. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 110 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

This book is a theological “whodunit” 
which might well be entitled “The Case of 
the Ubiquitous Bishop.” The plot centers 
around some cryptic allusions in one of the 
church fathers, an alleged attempt at literary 

“forgery,’ and a too successful slave. The 

web of circumstantial evidence piles up with 

every paragraph. This account was fascinat- 
ing in its first edition. The author is even 
more satisfied with his revised presentation. 

Whether you find the denouement convinc- 

ing or not, this book assures you a fresh 

appreciation of a lamentably neglected 
portion of Scripture — St. Paul’s note to 

Philemon. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN GIVING: STUD- 
IES IN MINISTRY AND WORSHIP. 
By Brian Rice. London: SCM Press. 
Distributed by Allenson, Naperville, Ill. 

96 pages. Paper. $1.75. 
This book began in the United States, 
went to England, and has now returned. The 
author came to our country on a scholarship 


awarded by the World Council of Churches 
to study that American phenomenon: “the 
Stewardship of Money.” Viewing the scene 
through the author's eyes aids us in gaining 
some perspective in a re-evaluation of tithing, 
professional fund-raising, motivation in giy- 
ing, bazaars, and giving as an act of Chris. 
tian worship. For many readers it will be 
the clearest look they have had at the effective 
stewardship program of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The author is enthusiastic but 
not gullible. He remains more concerned 
with Christian lives than with amounts of 
money; he details the steps in stewardship 
programs but never loses sight of the Chris- 
tian matrix. Another fine study in an ex- 


cellent series! DAVID S. SCHULLER 


PROPHET AND WITNESS IN JERUSA- 
LEM. By Adrian Hastings. Baltimore: 
Helicon Press, 1958. 200 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 

The author does not claim to set forth 
any new thesis in this book, but his grasp 
of modern studies on St. Luke’s works and 
his ability to present their principal contribu- 
tions clearly and interestingly help make this 
volume a really useful approach to the theo- 
logical depths of St. Luke’s two-volume trea- 
tise. Both laymen and pastors can profit 
greatly from this study of Lukan theology. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


DIE GESCHICHTE JESU CHRISTI. By 
Walter Grundmann. Berlin: Evange- 
lische Verlagsanstalt, 1957. 421 pages. 
Cloth. Price not given. 

This book is not an attempt to write a life 
of Jesus but to interpret the theological sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ own words, deeds, and 
experiences as recorded in the four gospels. 
Skillful use is made of rabbinic and Qumran 
materials. Anyone who plans to preach on 
texts from the Gospel will find his task 
lightened and his message sharpened with 
the help of Grundmann’s exciting presen- 


tation. FREDERICK W. DANKER 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PE- 
TER. By Alan M. Stibbs. Grand Rap- 
ids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1959. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The commentaries in this series are de- 
signed to meet the need for a work which 
will avoid undue technicality and unhelpful 
brevity. Stibbs has achieved this editorial 
objective with a commentary which com- 
bines critical awareness with sound exegetical 
judgment. The problem of authorship is 
treated at length in an introduction that 
extends to 50 pages. The author concludes 
that Silvanus had some part in the pro- 
duction of 1 Peter. The epistle is dated 


A.D. 63/64. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Cambridge, England: 
The Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
Leather. Price not given. 


This edition of the King James Version, 
known as the Cambridge Concord Bible, is 
a superb exhibition of the printer’s art. Its 
comfortable readability is enhanced by a fresh 
approach to the center column with its cross 
references and variants. A short glossary of 
Biblical usage helps the reader understand 
words which have altered in meaning since 
1611. A concordance and unusually legible 
maps, accompanied by a gazetteer, conspire, 
together with the features already mentioned, 
to put the beloved version back in competi- 
tion. An unconditional guarantee accom- 
panies the volume. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


PASSPORT TO PARADISE. By Duncan 
H. MacFarlane. New York: Vantage 
press, 1959. 106 pages. $2.95. 


Biography and portrait of this preacher 
suggest a rugged Canadian. These devotional 
talks at a vacation spot breathe the joy, ac- 
tivity, and freedom of Christian living, and 
do quite well in relating it to God and His 
Spirit because of Jesus Christ. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE GOLDEN LINK. By Lee Robertson. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1959. 62 
pages. Paper. $1.50. 


“Seven sermons on faithfulness” by a Bap- 
tist preacher in Chattanooga, Tenn., deal with 
the demand of God for faithful service and 
a pure life. The motivation varies between 
command, reward, example, and occasionally, 
the “coercive memory” of the redeeming 
work of Christ. The illustration is profuse 
but not literary. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


WHEN YOU PREACH. A sermon series 
for the Christian year. III: Sermons for 
the Trinity Season. By Charles Duell 
Kean. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 
1959. Paper. Introduction and 77 pages. 
No price given. 


These sermons give the opportunity to 
observe a preacher who is working within 
the tradition of the church year and who 
at the same time is sensitive to the national 
affairs customarily attended to in this cycle. 
Seven sermons deal with the theological em- 
phases of the period, three with Independ- 
ence, Labor, and Veterans days. The in- 
troduction to preaching in the Trinity cycle, 
and to preaching for holidays, are useful. 
Curious is the inclusion—2in one slender 
volume — of two sermons on the parable of 
the rich fool. The theological insights are 
helpful; this reviewer would have enjoyed 
seeing them applied more explicitly also in 
the last three sermons. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


TRIUMPHANT LIVING. By Paul E. 
Adolph. Chicago: Moody Press, 1959. 
127 pages. $2.50. 


The author is a physician who has had 
a tour of duty in the mission field. “Trium- 
phant” connotes the Keswick or Northfield 
type of Christian consecration rather than 
a contemporary psychiatric datum, though 
the author is interested in psychosomatic 
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parallels in some of his cases. These are 
Bible studies with a common focus: that 
God used people in nonreligious callings to 
be witnesses of His Word and power. Some 
of his titles: “Stephen, the Spirit-Filled Ac- 
countant”; “Paul, the Preaching Technician”; 
“Luke, the Ship’s Doctor Evangelist”; “Moses, 
the Master of Arts and Science”; “Daniel, 
the Praying President.” A previous volume 
by the same author deals more exclusively 
with faith as an antidote for emotional 


tension. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


HOPING TO BE SOMEBODY. By K. Mor- 
gan Edwards. Nashville and New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1959. 138 pages. 
$2.50. 

The pastor of First Methodist Church of 
Pasadena writes this book to counteract the 
pessimism of recent theology concerning 
man’s ability to realize the good. He inter- 
prets the image of God, the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, man’s “freedom coupled with 
dependence,” and the love of God as clues 
to man’s potential for good. He acknowl- 
edges the power of sin and the need of 
unconditional forgiveness. But he asserts 
that the “Accepting is left to us” and writes 
a chapter on “The Lord Helps Those Who 
Help Him Help Them.” He stresses that 
the unfolding of our potential is gradual; 
“To Live Is to Be Slowly Born,” and sum- 
marizes the great petition: “Thy Kingdom 
Come, at Least a Little.” He grants that the 
faith for this must come from God and 
asserts that the disciples discovered this in 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


OUT OF NAZARETH: A Selection of Ser- 
mons and Lectures. By Donald M. 
Baillie. Edited by John Baillie. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 
211 pages. $3.50. 

The reader must stop and muse how well 
his files would serve for producing, from 
materials “not intended for publication,” vol- 


umes like those of the late Donald M. Baillie 
of the University of St. Andrews in Scotland. 
He must have been a splendid person. This 
book contains 21 addresses, some in quite 
rudimentary form, and four lectures. Editing 
has been limited to avoiding repetitions. The 
closing lecture, “The Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity,” is an effort to justify the use of the 
teaching on the basis of Scripture and the 
need of the church, albeit with a sobering 
exploration of the intended meaning by the 
early church of the term “person.” The 
sermons are on conventional and brief texts, 
with a remarkably textual approach. If the 
atonement at times is dimmed, it certainly 
glows, e.g., in No.9, “The Three Crosses.” 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


WITH OPEN FACE BEHOLDING. By 
Ester A. Steen. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1958. 102 pages. $3.00. 


The author, of Scandinavian Baptist back- 
ground, publishes a collection of her columns 
from the Missionary magazine. The 46 units 
range over a wide field of spiritual interest. 
They include much verse. They breathe a 
devout, positive, and pleasant Christian spirit. 
Many of them speak the essential word of 
sin and grace. This is a good little book 
to keep circulating. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


HELLENISM: THE HISTORY OF A CIV- 
ILIZATION. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959. xii + 272 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

The author, in his customary interesting 
style, gives a history of Hellenic culture from 
its origin to A.D. 529. Under Hellenic 
he includes all people influenced by Greek 
thought, e.g., Rome, Egypt, etc. While he 
gives economic, social, and military factors 
their due weight, Toynbee is primarily in- 
terested in the religious and spiritual ele- 
ments of civilization. He views religion 
entirely from below, seeing Christianity as 

a timely union of Jewish monotheism and 
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Hellenic incarnation. Revelation is never 
mentioned. Otherwise this is an excellent 
survey, with maps, index, and bibliography. 
Toynbee concludes with a timely note of 
warning against the humanistic deification of 
local states. EDGAR KRENTZ 
THE TREASURY OF INSPIRATIONAL 
ANECDOTES, QUOTATIONS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Compiled by E. 
Paul Hovey. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1959. 316 pages. Cloth. 
$3.95. 


Those who can use collections of anec- 
dotes and pithy quotations will find this 
volume very useful in the preparation of 
sermons, addresses, or bulletin fillers. The 
book is well cross-indexed. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT FROM 
MY WRITINGS AND FROM MY 
EVENINGS. By Dagobert D. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
152 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Crisp, aphoristic statements from the au- 
thor’s writings arranged in alphabetic order 
aim at inspiration. Most are humanistic in 
orientation. The book is very much over- 
priced. Buy something else! 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


FIVE STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION. By 
Gilbert Murray. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1959. 221 pages. 
Paper. $ .95. 


This inexpensive reprint of a “classical” 
work on the history of Greek religion is 
extremely useful, provided that one remem- 
bers that Murray, writing in the full bloom 
of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule and the 
optimistic overevaluation of the worth of 
anthropology, felt that syncretism could ex- 
plain almost every facet of the life and 
thought of early Christianity. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


STEPS TO CHRISTIAN UNDERSTAND- 
ING. Edited by R. J. W. Bevan. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
xii + 212 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Twelve essays try to make the Christian 
religion understandable, especially to young 
people. Part I deals with “God and the 
World,” mainly with attempts to reconcile 
modern science with traditional _ beliefs. 
Part II has “God and Man” as its theme. 
Included in this section is the essay by Her- 
bert Butterfield on “God in History” — per- 
haps the best of the twelve. The third part 
speaks of “Doctrines of the Christian Faith.” 
The essays will be helpful in supplying fresh 
vocabulary; they will not contribute to a good 
understanding of Biblical teachings. 

CARL S. MEYER 


CHANCE AND PROVIDENCE: GOD’S 
ACTION IN A WORLD GOVERNED 
BY SCIENTIFIC LAW. By William 
G. Pollard. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1958. 190 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


Chance or accident in history, according to 
the author, is the key to the Biblical idea 
of providence. He discusses the determinism 
of classical mechanics and the indetermin- 
ism of quantum mechanics, the Heisenberg 
indeterminacy principle, and the statistical 
character of phenomena. Finally, via Buber, 
he arrives at history as an expression of 
God’s providence acting as judgment and 
redemption. Our reaction? Let God be God. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE AMERICAN PURITANS: THEIR 
PROSE AND POETRY. Edited by 
Perry Miller. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1956. xiv + 
346 pages. Paper (A Doubleday Anchor 
Original). $1.25. 

Perry Miller has put together a first-rate 


anthology of the literature of early America. 
The first section has selections from the 
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historians, Bradford, Johnson, Winthrop. 
The second section has selections bearing on 
the state and society. Here are excerpts from 
election sermons and from John Wise’s “Vin- 
dication of the Government of New England 
Churches,” to cite just two. The third sec- 
tion, “This World and the Next,” has in it, 
to mention just two items again, Thomas 
Shepherd’s “The Covenant of Grace” and 
John Cotton’s “Christian Calling.” The 
fourth has “Personal Narrative’ as its cap- 
tion; the fifth, “Poetry”; the sixth, “Literary 
The price is a very 
CARL S. MEYER 


and Educational Ideals.” 
attractive one. 


UNDERSTANDING ROMAN CATHOL- 
ICISM: A Guide to Papal Teaching for 
Protestants. By Winthrop S. Hudson. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1959. Cloth. $3.50. 
Baptist church historian Hudson posits 


Roman obedience as the key to an under- 
standing of Roman Catholicism. He exam- 


192 pages. 


ines various papal documents issued during 
the past century or so to show what Rome 
requires. In this church ultimately only the 
pope’s pronouncements are of consequence. 
“The voice that counts is the voice of Rome.” 
An understanding of this basic concept is 
needed for an understanding of the Church 
of Rome. This book should be placed high 
on required reading lists for politicians and 
preachers. Broadly speaking, every voter in 
a democracy can consider himself a politician. 
CARL S. MEYER 


HISTORIAN’S HANDBOOK: A Key to 
the Study and Writing of History. By 
Wood Gray and others. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1959. vi + 60 pages. 
Paper. $1.00. 

A “how-to-do-it” book for the amateur 
and neophyte historian, compact and com- 
prehensive, which can be highly recom- 


mended. CARL S. MEYER 


“BILLY” SUNDAY: THE MAN AND HIS 
MESSAGE. By William T. Ellis. Re. 
vised and condensed. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1959. 189 pages. Paper. $ .50. 

“I don’t know any more about theology 
than a jack rabbit does about ping-pong, 
but I’m on my way to glory,” Billy Sunday 
is reputed to have said (p.80). An out- 
standing revivalist, the “apostle of prohibi- 

(not Ellis’ phrase), is a figure in 

American religious life whose accomplish- 

ments intrude themselves on his _ period. 

Ellis’ account is a noncritical one, which, 

however, has many direct quotations by 

Sunday. CARL S. MEYER 


tion” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES 
DARWIN AND _ SELECTED LET. 
TERS. Edited by Francis Darwin. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. 
xii + 365 pages. Paper. $1.65. 

This reprint of a work first published in 
the United States in 1892 is timely because 
of the centennial of the Origin of Species. 

Readers of this journal will find the chapter 

on “Religion” particularly interesting. Dar- 

win’s interest in science diverted him from 
becoming a clergyman. Twenty years before 
the publication of the Origin of Species he 
had come to the conclusion that “the Old Tes- 
tament was no more to be trusted than the 
sacred books of the Hindoos” (p.62). How- 
ever, he retained a belief in the existence of 

God and the immortality of the human soul 

(p.65). An invalid for 40 years, he wrote 

and received many letters. They present 

a cross section of English life in the 19th 

century. CARL S. MEYER 

THE YANKEE PAUL: ISAAC THOMAS 
HECKER. By Vincent F. Holden. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1958. xx + 508 pages. Cloth. $6.95. 


Isaac Thomas Hecker (1819—88) “forced 
his program for the conversion of non-Cath- 
olic America into the framework of Catholic 
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action” (p.v). He was a convert to Roman 
Catholicism; he had been at Brook Farm 
and Fruitlands. His father was a nominal 
Lutheran; his mother had been raised a Lu- 
theran, who became a Methodist after her 
marriage. Hecker joined the Redemptorists. 
He was dismissed from this order, but later 
the expulsion was canceled. In 1858 he 
founded the Paulist Fathers, the first native 


American community of priests formed in 
this country. Hecker loved his country; he 
was devoted to the Roman Church. The 
interaction of these two forces in Hecker’s 
life make this biography significant. How- 
ever, this volume, a thorough study of the 
early years, does not tell about the last 30 
years of Hecker’s life. It should be followed 
by a second volume. CARL S. MEYER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not preclude 
further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section) 


Darwin, Evolution, and Creation. By Paul 
A. Zimmerman, John W. Klotz, Wilbert H. 
Rusch and Raymond F. Surburg. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1959. xii + 
231 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

Commonwealth of Americans: A Search 
for the Missing Chapters of Our Story. By 
Byron D. Murray. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. 219 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

The Religion of the Occident: The Origin 
and Development of the Essene-Christian 
Faith, By Martin A. Larson. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. xx + 711 
pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Religion in Plato and Cicero. By John E. 
Rexine. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. 72 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Pictures of the Apostolic Church: Studies 
in the Book of Acts. By William M. Ram- 
say. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 
xv + 367 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Yoga. By Ernest Wood. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1959. 272 pages. Paper. 95 
cents. 

Atlas of the Bible Lands. Maplewood, 
N.J.: C. S. Hammond and Company, 1959. 
32 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

Pictorial History of Philosophy. By Dago- 
bert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. x + 406 pages. Cloth. $15.00. 

Africa: Its Peoples and Their Cultural His- 
tory. By George Peter Murdock. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. xiii + 456 
pages. Cloth. $11.75. 

Der Brief an die Epheser: Ein Kommentar. 


By Heinrich Schlier. Second revised edition. 
Duesseldorf: Patmos-Verlag, 1959. 315 
pages. Cloth. DM 34.50. 

What Everyone Should Know About Juda- 
ism. By Morton M. Applebaum. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. xii + 87 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

Parents and Priests as Servants of Redemp- 
tion: An Interpretation of the Doctrines of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church on the Sac- 
raments of Matrimony and Priesthood. By 
Athenagoras Kokkinakis. New York: More- 
house-Gorham Co., 1958. 178 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 

Outside the Camp: The Christian and the 
World. By Charles C. West. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co., 1959. 168 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

Face to Face with Darwinism: A Critical 
Analysis of the Christian Front in Swedish 
Discussion of the Later Nineteenth Century. 
By Tord Simonsson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1958. 192 pages. Paper. Sw. Kr. 16.50. 

The Concept of “Discretio Spirituum” in 
John Gerson’s “De Probatione Spirituum” 
and “De Distinctione Verarum Visionum 
a Falsis.” By Paschal Boland. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1959. x + 169 pages. Paper. $2.00. 

Gehorsam gegen Gott und Menschen: Lu- 
thers Lehre von der Obrigkeit und die mo- 
derne evangelische Staatsethik. By Gunnar 
Hillerdal. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Dia- 
konistyrelses Bokférlag, 1954. 320 pages. 
Paper. No price given. 

Exposition of the Psalms. By H. C. Leu- 
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pold. Columbus: Wartburg Press, 1959. 
1,010 pages. Cloth. $8.75. 

Strength of Men and Nations: A Message 
to the USA vis-a-vis the USSR. By William 
Ernest Hocking. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. viii + 248 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Authority in Protestant Theology. By Rob- 
ert Clyde Johnson. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1959. 224 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

Let’s Study Greek. By Clarence B. Hale. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1957. v + 189 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. By F. W. 
Beare. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
x + 182 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The Letter to the Romans (Der Romer- 
brief). By Emil Brunner; trans. H. A. Ken- 
nedy. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1959. 168 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The Word Was God: Book by Book 
Through the Book of Books. By Guenter 
Rutenborn; trans. Elmer E. Foelber. New 


York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1959. 228 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Into the Light of Christianity. By W. J. 
Schnell. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1959. Galleys. 

Missions: A World Picture. By John 
Smart and R. E. Harlow. Westchester: Good 
News Publishers, 1959. 62 pages. Paper. 
50 cents. 

The Imputation of Adam’s Sin. By John 
Murray. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1959. 95 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

A Christian Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. By George A. F. Knight. Richmond, 
Va.: John Knox Press, 1959. 383 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

The Hinge of History: An Existential Ap- 
proach to the Christian Faith. By Carl Mi- 
chalson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1959. 256 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

Die Botschaft Jesu: Damals und Heute. By 
Ethelbert Stauffer. Bern: Francke Verlag, 
1959. 215 pages. Paper. Sw. Fr. 3.80. 

Die Kirche und Maria: Ihr Verhdltnis 
im 12. Kapitel der Apokalypse. By Altfrid 


Kassing. Diisseldorf: Patmos Verlag, 1959, 
176 pages. Paper. DM 22.50. 

How We Got Our Denominations: 4 
Primer on Church History. By Stanley I. Stu. 
ber. Revised edition. New York: Association 
Press, 1959. 254 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Witchcraft. By Charles Williams. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1959. 316 pages, 
Paper. $1.45. 

God’s Grace: Exposition of Bible Dog. 
trines, Taking the Epistle to the Romans as 
a Point of Departure. Volume V: Romans 
5:12-21. By Donald Grey Barnhouse. Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1959. 185 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Prayer Book Studies. XIII: The Order for 
the Burial of the Dead. XIV: An Office of 
Institution of Rectors into Parishes. By the 
Standing Liturgical Commission of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. New York: Church Pension 
Fund, 1959. vii + 52 pages. Paper. 60 cents, 

American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish 
View, ed. Philip Scharper. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1959. viii + 235 pages, Cloth 
$3.75. 

Beneath the Cross of Jesus: Meditations on 
the Passion of Our Lord. By Reginald E. 0, 
White. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1959. 159 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

The Journals of Kierkegaard. Trans. and 
ed. Alexander Dru. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. 254 pages. Paper. $1.45. 

In His Likeness: Forty Selections on the 
Imitation of Christ Through the Centuries. 
By G. McLeod Bryan. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, 1959. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Folkways: A Study of the Sociological 
Importance of Usages, Manners, Customs, 
Mores, and Morals. By William Graham 
Sumner. New York: Dover Publications, 
1958. vii + 692 pages. Paper. $2.49. 

Notebook of a Colonial Clergyman, Con- 
densed from the Journals of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. Trans. and ed. Theodore G. 
Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. vi + 250 
pages. Cloth. $3.50. 








